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Finland’s Prospects for 
Forest-Products Exports 


What’s the Outlook in the Vital Wood-Pulp Field? 


N PREWAR YEARS the forests of 

Finland were the basis of nearly 85 
percent of that country’s total exports. 
Shipments of lumber, mine timbers, ply- 
wood, and spools in 1938 were valued at 
3 361,000,000 Finnish marks ($71,000,- 
000) or nearly 40 percent of exports, and 
those of pulp, paper, and board, at 
3.458,000,000 Finnish marks ($74,700,- 
000) or about 41 percent of all exports, 
and some other export items were de- 
rived from the wood of the country. The 
United Kingdom was the principal cus- 
tomer for wood goods, although Ger- 
many also was an important market. 
For pulp and paper, the United States 
was the second most important customer, 
following the United Kingdom, whereas 
Germany took only 97,000,000 Finnish 
marks worth of these articles. The 1938 
exports of wood goods were relatively 
small, and pulp and paper exports in 
that year failed to reach the record set 
in 1937. Russia has taken very small 
quantities of Finnish forest products in 
recent years. Only a relatively small part 
of the output of the Finnish forest- 
products industries was consumed do- 
mestically. 

By the 1944 armistice Finland lost 
more than 12 percent of its standing 
timber, but that remaining is said to be 
in good condition. Every effort is being 
made to utilize these assets—despite the 
loss of more than 20 percent of the ca- 
pacity of the country’s forest product 
industry—in order to restore production 
in the export industries and thus pro- 
vide commodities to exchange on world 
markets for the food, fuels, textiles, and 
other materials and manufactures es- 
sential to the economy of Finland. 


Production Capacity 


The Finnish pulp industry had been 
developing steadily before the war. Pro- 
duction of the chemical-pulp industry 
rose from 704,521 metric tons (air-dry 
basis) in 1930 to 1,474,489 tons in 1937. 
The latter figure comprises 1,036,532 
tons of sulfite pulp (of which 325,000 
tons was bleached) and 437,957 tons of 
sulfate pulp (including 58,142 tons of 
bleached). At least one important mill, 
having an annual capacity of 90,000 tons 
of sulfate pulp, entered production later. 
In 1939 (during the last month of which 
year Finland was already at war) chemi- 
cal-pulp production was much lower. 
Production of mechanical pulp increased 


By Rosert P. Donocu, European 
Division, Office of World Trade 
Promotion, Department of Com- 
merce (Based on a Report From 
Vice Consul Warrer W. Hit, 
United States Legation, Helsinkt) 


from 371,352 metric tons in 1930 to 716.- 
082 tons (air dry weight) in 1937. Paper 
production showed a similar increase. 

The theoretical productive capacity of 
the prewar Finnish chemical-pulp mills 
was estimated to exceed 1,800,000 tons 
per annum, of which more than 1,100,- 
000 tons was sulfate pulp. Mechanical- 
pulp mills were estimated to have an an- 
nual actual capacity in excess of 680.- 
000 metric tons. 

The pulp industry was based on do- 
mestic materials, but certain imports 
were, however, absolutely essential to its 
efficient operation. The industry, at the 
outbreak of war, was highly modernized, 
and had proceeded far in the elimina- 


tion of waste. War damage to the mills 
now remaining to Finland was not ex- 
tensive, but the armistice considerably 
reduced Finland’s total pulpwood re- 
serves. 

Accurate details concerning the pulp 
capacity lost by the terms of the armis- 
tice of 1944 are not available, but the 
Karelian area ceded to Russia is esti- 
mated to contain mills with the follow- 
ing rated capacities (in metric tons): 
Sulfite pulp, 257,000; sulfate pulp, 133,- 
000; mechanical pulp, 20,000; board (not 
including wall board), 40.000. 

According to one unofficial estimate, 
the present Finnish chemical-pulp ca- 
pacity is theoretically now about 1,400,- 
000 metric tons, but because of various 
adverse factors, many months will be 
required before production can reach 
this figure. For the first three quarters 
of 1945 chemical-pulp production is said 
to have been about 336,000 metric tons. 

Mechanical-pulp mills now have a ca- 
pacity (dry-weight basis) of approxi- 
mately 355,000 metric tons of wet pulp 
and 62,000 tons of dry pulp. Production 





Courtesy Finnish Travel Information Bureau 
Finns, young and old, are active in great numbers in the forest -products industries. 
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of mechanical pulp, for sale only, during 
the first three quarters of 1945 has been 
unofficially estimated as only about 69,000 
metric tons. However, only a small part 
of mechanical-pulp production falls in 
the “sale” class, and in consequence total 
production must have been far more than 
the foregoing figure, inasmuch as ex- 
ports of 170,000 tons of pulp and board 
were planned. 

Finnish pulp mills were further de- 
veloped and modernized during the war. 
The Kanto system of chip selection is 
being applied, as well as the Nichols- 
Freeman pyrite-roasting process. Do- 
mestic pyrite is now used by most of the 
mills. Several mills have increased their 
drying capacity, and bleaching depart- 
ments have been improved. One mill has 
been converted to the production of 
rayon pulp exclusively, and another can 
do likewise should the need arise. There 
has been a trend toward production of 
high-alpha pulp, and four mills can now 
produce pulp with an alpha-cellulose 
content of 93 to 94 percent, and one mill 
has attained 96 percent alpha-cellulose 
content. Several paperboard mills have 
been equipped to use larger quantities 
of chemical pulp and waste paper. 

The Finnish pulp industry has two 
principal (and interrelated) problems 
to solve—supplies of pulpwood must be 
increased, and, if it is not to be used as 
fuel (thus preventing the establishment 
of requisite stocks), coal must be im- 
ported. The fuel aspects of the situation 
are inseparable from its pulpwood as- 
pects, and are closely related to the saw- 
timber supply problem and the general 
fuel situation in Finland. When fuel 
supplies become low, all wood, regardless 
of grade and purpose, must of necessity 
be burned and the forests exploited 
ruthlessly. 


Interior view of paper mill at 
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Forest Reserves 


The average annual net growth incre- 
ment of Finnish forests before the war 
was about 42,000,000 cubic meters (‘solid 
measure), of which about 44 percent was 
pine, about 28 percent spruce, and 23 per- 
cent birch. Because of the volume of 
sulfite and mechanical-pulp capacity, 
annual cutting of spruce slightly ex- 
ceeded regrowth. For pine, annual cut 
and growth were about equal, whereas 
for birch less than two-thirds of the an- 
nual increment was cut. The average 
quantity felled for al! purposes was vari- 
ously estimated as from 37,000,000 to 39,- 
000,000 cubic meters (solid measure ex- 
cluding bark), and of this supply indus- 
tries consumed nearly 45 percent as 
materials and 3 percent as fuel. The de- 
mand for pulp was constantly growing 
(although saw-mill refuse was much used 
by Finnish pulp mills, not only as fuel, 
but as raw material). Thus the average 
annual puipwood consumption of the 
period 1927-36 was about 4,800,000 cu. m. 
(solid), or perhaps more than 6,000,000 
cu. m. corded measure, and this had risen 
to well over 11,000,000 cu. m. ‘(corded 
measure) in 1937. 

Although full details concerning the 
forest reserves and pulp supply now re- 
maining in Finland’s possession are not 
available, some general facts concerning 
the situation are known. Because of 
shortage of labor and transportation, 
felling during the war was intensive in 
areas near railways and navigable water, 
but less intensive in the more inaccessible 
areas. This resulted in a potential re- 
serve of uncut growth in the less acces- 
sible areas, although fuel-wood consump- 
tion was heavy (16,800,000 cu. m. in 
1943-44, against an annual average of 
6,500,000 cu. m. in 1936-—38—all in corded 
measure). The accumulated reserve, 
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Pori, in western Finland 
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which can be drawn on in the present 
emergency, has been privately estimated 
as high as 60,000,000 cu. m, (Corded 
measure). The annual growth incre. 
ment of the forests remaining to Finland 
has been similarly estimated at about 
39,000,000 cu. m. (solid measure). The 
felling program for the fuel year begin. 
ning in July 1945 amounts to a record 
quantity of 52,000,000 cu. m. (corded 
measure), of which 54 percent is fuel 
wood, 25 percent is sawlogs, and 2] per. 
cent small rounds (pulpwood, pit Props, 
and other). This over-all program jg 
said to have been 40.2 percent complete 
by the end of November 1945, in that 99. 
900,000 cu. m. had been felled. The prob. 
lem of transportation remained to be 
solved, however. 


Pulpwood Supply 


rhe current felling year’s program 
calls for 8,300,000 cu. m. (corded meas. 
ure) of pulpwood. On October 1, 1945 
stocks at the mills were only 3,500,009 
cu. m. (compared with a usual stock, ip 
prewar years, of more than 1 year’s con. 
sumption of the mills). An additional 
2,100,000 cu. m. were ready for transpor. 
tation, and 3,300,000 cu. m. were felled, 
but still in the forests. Truck transport 
was in bad repair, however, and the rai]. 
ways were overburdened (fuel wood re. 
quires about three times as much car 
capacity for transportation as does its 
coal equivalent). 

The original 1944 armistice agreement 
required that Finland deliver 910,000 cu, 
m. of pulpwood to the Soviet Union dur- 
ing a 6-year period; deliveries for 1944 
45 being 155,000 cu.m. ‘The delivery pe- 
riod has now been lengthened to 8 years, 
thus reducing annual deliveries. How. 
ever, additional deliveries of forest prod- 
ucts to the Soviet Union in 1946, under 
the classification of ‘‘restitutions,” con- 
stitute a heavy burden on Finnish wood 
supplies. 

Coal deliveries to the mills have obvi- 
ously been inadequate, even for the pres- 
ent reduced rate of operation, and some 
pulpwood may have been used as fuel, 
inasmuch as the 1944—45 felling year pro- 
duced only 75 percent of the scheduled 
quantities. Moreover, during the war 
years felling was largely confined to the 
more accessible areas, and it is now nec- 
essary to utilize those less easily reached. 

In 1944, about 11,900,000 cu. m. of logs 
were floated to their destination and 6- 
000,000 cu. m. were transported by road. 
Finland had about 20,000 motor trucks 
in 1939, and about half are believed to 
remain, but many are in bad repair and 
there is an acute shortage of tires. 
Floating of timber takes place in the late 
spring and early summer in Finland, and, 
under normal conditions, pulpwood re- 
quires several months’ storage before 
use. In consequence, the maintenance 
of pulpwood supplies at the mills makes 
it imperative that Finland provide addi- 
tional motor transport. Finnish press 
sources state that the United Kingdom 
has agreed to supply from 600 to 800 
motor trucks, as well as parts for the 
assembly of 2,500 more, with deliveries 
to commence in March 1946. The recent 
$35,000,000 United States-Finnish loan 
agreement, and the contemplated $10, 
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0 credit for purchases from United 
ee Army stocks in Europe should 
rove of great benefit to Finnish trans- 


portation. 
Fuel Supply 


Finland has no coal deposits. The 
peat deposits, although extensive, are 
difficult to utilize. (A special law for the 
promotion of peat production recently 
has been passed.) Consequently, Fin- 
land has used wood extensively as fuel 
and even many railway lines have always 
burned wood, though imports of coal and 
coke were increasing prior to the war, 
and the hydroelectric resources of the 
country were being developed constantly. 

For the years 1936-38 fuel-wood con- 
sumption amounted to 6,600,000 cu. m. 
(corded measure) , in addition to a 5,000,- 
000 cu. m. equivalent quantity of indus- 
trial waste wood, and the like. In 1937 
coal and coke imports amounted to 
2.230.000 metric tons, or the equivalent 
of 13,500,000 cu. m. of wood. During the 
war, with diminished fossil-fuel imports, 
annual fuel-wood consumption was be- 
tween 16,000,000 and 17,000,000 cu. m. 
With extremely inadequate coal imports 
(and reduced forest area), Finland has to 
cut about 28,000,000 cu. m. of wood for 
fuel this season, if the current increased 
demand is to be met. At prewar prices, 
1 ton of chemical pulp purchased about 
10 tons of coal. With the high sea- 
freight rates prevailing at present, it is 
dificult to reach even an approximate 
comparative figure, but it is evident that 
the exclusive use of good grades of wood 
as fuel in the pulp and paper industry 
must greatly increase costs. 

The Finnish pulp industry used con- 
siderable electric energy prior to the war, 
and mills now operating in the south- 
eastern part of the country may be par- 
ticularly affected by the loss of important 
hydroelectric plants to the Soviet Union. 
Before the war, the annual capacity of 
the hydroelectric plants of the country 
was about 3,000,000,000 kw.-hr. At pres- 
ent the capacity is about 2,300,000,000 
kw.-hr., whereas the total demand is 
for approximately 3,000,000,000 kw.-hr. 
However, four major plants, with a com- 
bined capacity of 1,000,000,000 kw.-hr. 
per year are now under construction, and 
plans for further development of the 
hydroelectric resources of the country 
(estimated at about 8,000,000,000 kw.- 
hr. per year) have been considered 
Much imported equipment probably will 
be required for these developments. 


Other Requirements 


Although Finland furnished nearly all 
the materials for its pulp and paper in- 
dustries, imports — which in 1937 
amounted, by value, to only 3.7 percent 
of all materials used in the mechanical- 
pulp mills, 10.2 percent of the total for 
sulfite mills, 11.3 percent for sulfate mills, 
and 8.0 percent for paper—were none the 
less essential to efficient operation. Be- 
cause of wear and tear and depletion of 
Stocks during the war, the industries’ 
Present need for imports is particularly 
acute. 

Domestic pyrite is an adequate source 
of sulfur for the pulp industry of Fin- 
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land, and the limestone required by it 
also is available domestically, but lime 
production is handicapped by the coal 
shortage. The pulp industry used about 
15,000 tons of salt in electrolysis in 1937, 
and, if salt can be obtained from the 
Soviet Union, as scheduled, domestic 
chlorine and sodium hydroxide should 
meet the industry’s needs. Salt-cake re- 
quirements are about 50,000 tons and are 
expected to be filled by the United King- 
dom and the Soviet Union. Require- 
ments of caseine (1,100 metric tons), 
tires and tubes (3,500 of each), and ma- 
chine knives probably will have to be 
obtained from the United States, if they 
are to be had at all. 

Other 1946 imports considered indis- 
pensable by the Finnish wood-products 
industries (and for which the United 
States is expected to be one of the 
sources) are, with quantities in metric 
tons in parentheses, as follows: Albumen 
(1,100), aluminum sulfate (4,000), ani- 
line dyes (58), balata and rubber belting 
(40), china clay (9,975), graphite elec- 
trodes (35), grinding wheels (20), iron 
and steel hoop (2,365), bale wire (4,175), 
machine felts (150) , packings (43), phos- 
phor bronze wire (100), ready-made ma- 
chine wire cloths (55), rosin (2,473), salt 
cake (50,000), acid-resistant, shaft, and 
tool steels (471), wool for machine felts 
(103), inhaust tubes (426). 

Coal remains the basic problem of the 
industry, and estimates place its mini- 
mum 1946 requirement at 400,000 metric 
tons (or the equivalent of about 6,700,000 
cu. m. (corded) of wood, which, in the 
final analysis, represents nearly 1,000,000 
tons of chemical pulp. 


Export Program 
A comparison of planned 1945 com- 
mercial exports of Finnish forest prod- 
ucts with approximate 1938 exports illus- 


trates the foreign-trade problem Finland 
has faced. Thus, in 1945 only 200,000 
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Courtesy Finnish Travel Information Bureau 
Kymi mills, Finland. 


metric tons of chemical pulp could be 
expected to be exported (aside from “ar- 
mistice” deliveries to the Soviet Union), 
contrasted with exports of approximate- 
ly 1,000,000 tons in 1938. For mechani- 
cal pulp and board the situation was 
somewhat better—1945 planned exports 
amounted to 170,000 tons, as compared 
with 300,000 tons in 1938. Exports of 
paper in 1945 were set at 120,000 tons 
(1938 exports, 460,000 tons), those of 
lumber, including prefabricated houses, 
at 220,000 standards (1938, 850,000 stand- 
ards) and those of plywood at 62,000 cu. 
m. (1938, 200,000 cu. m.). Because of 
various adverse factors—weather unfa- 
vorable to forestry, the lack of materials 
and fuel in industry, and the shortage of 
clothing for foresters—even this sched- 
ule could not be fulfilled in 1945. 

The 1946 commercial export program 
for all forest products is expected to give 
better results than that of 1945, except 
for lumber and plywood. It is antici- 
pated that chemical-pulp production will 
amount to 500,000 metric tons, with 200,- 
000 tons available for exports other than 
those required under the armistice: For 
mechanical pulp and board, it is hoped 
to export commercially approximately 
190,000 tons, out of a total production of 
485,000 tons; and for paper, exports 
of 137,000 tons, out of a production of 
280,000 tons, are anticipated. 

Because of heavy domestic demand for 
housing, to provide for evacuated Karel- 
ians and the “restitution” deliveries re- 
quired by Russia in 1946 (in addition to 
“reparation” deliveries), it is expected 
that only 110,000 standards of lumber 
(including prefabricated houses) can be 
“commercially” exported in 1946, out of 
a total production of 600,000 standards. 
And for similar reasons, a production of 
150,000 cubic meters of plywood is ex- 
pected to provide only 55,000 cubic meters 
for commercial exports. As a conse- 
quence, it has been estimated that total 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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World Trade Policy— 
Weighed by New Office 


Moving Actively to Meet and Overcome Problems, To Guide Developments in 
a Salutary Way, the Office Reflects Vital Needs and Serves Many Interests 


Second in a series of five articles on the activities of the Office of International Trade 


HE OFFICE of World Trade Policy is 
to deal with the increasing need for 
a well-conceived ‘and uniformly sup- 
ported United States foreign economic 
and commercial policy. As a leading 
member of the United Nations, the 
United States must take a position of 
leadership in bringing the world toward 
peaceful cooperation in international 
trade as a way of preventing economic 
warfare, which leads to military war- 
fare. 

One of the clearest commandments 
which the Administration has received 
from the public, and from Congress rep- 
resenting the public, is that we must do 
our utmost to make international organ- 
izations work effectively for world peace. 
This commandment applies to every 
agency of Government which has any- 
thing to do in the international field. 
The Department of Commerce is espe- 
cially concerned in this matter because 
it is responsible for representing United 
States commercial! interests in the inter- 
national, as well as in the domestic, field 
of trade. 

To help carry out our mandate, the 
Office of World Trade Policy has been 
created as part of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, and it has been charged 
with formulating trade policies and pro- 
grams for the Department of Com- 
merce. It coordinates the policy activi- 
ties of all parts of the Department 
concerned with foreign commerce. It 
represents the Department in inter-de- 
partmental policy making and in negoti- 
ations with international organizations 
set up under the United Nations Organi- 
zation. In addition, it will represent the 
Department in negotiating basic com- 
modity agreements affecting interna- 
tional trade, in simplifying and standard- 
izing foreign-trade business practice, and 
in minimizing the restrictive effects of 
international trade barriers. 


Functions as Spokesman 


The Office of World Trade Policy does 
not operate as a “policy-making” or- 
ganization in a strict sense. Actually, 
it is the spokesman for the collective 
experience and thinking of all the op- 
erating people in Commerce who are 
concerned with foreign trade. In order 
to insure that the policy group will re- 
main dependent upon them, it is made 
up of but a small staff of highly trained 


By James L. McCamy, Director, 
Office of World Trade Policy, 


Department of Commerce 


specialists. There is always a tendency 
for policy personnel to build up personal 
research staffs to service them with sta- 
tistics—which frequently leads to a gap 
between those responsible for continuing 
operations, and those responsible for 
formulating departmental policies. We 
don’t want that to happen in the Office 
of International Trade. We want to 
keep the lines open all the way, so that 
policy statements as finally drafted will 
reflect the experience of those in the 
Washington office and in the field, both 
at home and abroad, who have direct 
dealings with the public and with foreign 
traders. 


To Cope With Obstacles 


For instance, the Office of World Trade 
Policy can draft and issue any number 
of pious policy statements as to how 
the Department of Commerce should 
increase world trade. With all the good 





James L. McCamy, Director of the Commerce 
Department’s new Office of World Trade 
Policy 


will in the world, that goal will not be 
achieved unless this Office is aware of 
and moves to meet and overcome the 
dozens of small and large problems that 
are continually encountered by export. 
ers and importers. 

At the moment there are some major 
obstacles to a revival and expansion of 
world trade that are claiming a large 
share of the attention of our Office. 
Lend-lease settlement and the solution 
of the problem of making dollar ex. 
change available in war-damaged areas 
are essential for industrial and economic 
recovery in these areas. Without such 
recovery there isn’t much point in dis- 
cussing trade revival, much less trade 
expansion. 

Nor is there much point in discussing 
trade expansion in terms of eternal U.§, 
subsidization of world trade. Our re- 
sponsibility does not end with financial 
assistance, for financial assistance with- 
out reference to the removal of stum- 
bling-blocks to trade is money spent in 
the vain hope that cash alone will prove 
a cure-all. We must work out ways of 
increasing imports and _ investments 
to create continuing dollar exchange 
abroad if the loans we expect to extend 
are to be repaid, or if U. S. exports are 
to find profitable markets. 


Method of Operation 


The staff of the Office of World Trade 
Policy operates under the supervision of 
the Office of the Director, which includes 
a staff economist and a group of regional 
specialists. The staff economist is re- 
sponsible for advising the Director re- 
garding the economic programs and 0p- 
erations of the Office. As suggestions on 
policy are sent along from specialists in 
certain trade areas, for instance, it wil 
be the task of the staff economist to fit 
the suggestions into the general policy 
pattern of the Office. 

Five area specialists make up the Re- 
gional Specialists staff. There will & 
snecialists on the American Republics, 
the British Empire, the Far East, Europe, 
and Soviet Russia. It will be up to them 
to maintain and supply information on 
economic trends and conditions within 
the area of their specialization. They 
will be called upon to supply technical 
information on area economics to the 
operating branches of the Office of World 
Trade Policy. These specialists dra¥ 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Desiccated Coconut Meat: 
Tropics Supply Delicacy 


Imports Promise to Mount—Welcome News to U. 5. Dealers and Housewives 


UST AS MILLIONS of Americans are 
beginning to overcome their distaste 
tor the sight of the coconut trees of the 
Pacific, others who look upon prepared 
edible coconut meat as a delicacy are 
starting to see it again in our markets. 
An exceedingly scarce commodity during 
the war years, imports of edible coconut 
meats continue to be small, and the lim- 
ited quantities available fall far short of 
demand. 

When the Philippine Islands, this 
country’s leading prewar source of coco- 
nut meat, were liberated. the coconut 
groves were found largely intact, but 
suffering from neglect. Important, too, 
so far as near-term resumption of pre- 
war production of coconut meats is con- 
cerned, the desiccating equipment in the 
Islands was severely damaged as a result 
of war activities. However, edible-coco- 
nut production probably can make a 
quick recovery to its former status, al- 
though most of the nuts themselves will 
be utilized for pressing into oil to alle- 
viate the world-wide shortage of fats and 
oils. 


Shortage Was Keenly Felt 


While fresh coconuts are eaten the 
world over, and form a staple item of 
diet in many of the tropical countries 
which produce them, large quantities of 
coconut meat are desiccated—that is, the 
nut is shelled and the meat pared of its 
inner brown skin, shredded, and dried. 
Major quantities of such prepared coco- 
nut are used, when available, by the 
bakery and confectionery industries of 
the United States. (Desiccated coconut, 
an item consumed as food, should not be 
confused with copra, the crudely dried 
coconut meat used for the extraction of 
oil.) 

While the United States has for many 
years produced some desiccated coconut 
meat, and processed nuts imported from 
the Caribbean area, the outbreak of war 
in the Pacific cut off Philippine supplies 
of processed meat, and caused a shortage 
here. The infrequency with which the 
consumer encounters coconut-type can- 
dies in the stores, and the virtual disap- 
pearance of coconut-custard pie from 
restaurant menus is plain testimony to 
the continuing shortage of coconut meat 
available for making such delicacies. 

In 1939, the most recent year for which 
complete official information is published, 
United States manufacturers produced 
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desiccated coconut valued at about $4,- 
250,000 from an undetermined portion 
of the 43,798,000 coconuts imported in 
that year. In the same year, the 89,- 
979,000 pounds of desiccated coconut 
meat received chiefly from the Philip- 
pines, was valued at $4,411,000. 


Demand Made Prices Jump 


During the war, various attempts at 
substitution were made, and there were 
continuous efforts to develop new sources 
of coconuts. While desiccating facilities 
were expanded in the United States, 
coconuts became increasingly difficult to 
obtain, and the volume of imports was 
maintained at about prewar levels only 
by payment of very considerably in- 
creased prices. 

The jump in the prices paid for coco- 
nuts by United States importers is indi- 
cated in the accompanying table. In 
Honduras, coconuts sold for $12 per thou- 
sand in 1940, but rose to $55-$78 per 
thousand by 1945. In Panama, coconut 
prices were bid up as high as $90 per 
thousand for San Blas nuts, one of the 
varieties especially esteemed. 





Gathering coconuts in the American Tropics 
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New Interest Manifested 


Competing with coconuts sought for 
desiccation was the demand for nuts to 
be made into copra for the production of 
oil. Some Western Hemisphere coyn- 
tries, which once looked to islands of the 
Pacific for copra, took new interest in 
the nuts growing within their own bor- 
ders. Restrictions were placed on ex. 
ports of nuts from these countries jn 
some instances just at the time when en- 
terprising United States businessmen 
were fine-combing the Caribbean area to 
locate coconuts for desiccating, 

During the war, limited quantities of 
desiccated coconut were received from 
the island of Ceylon, but the situation 
there was such that production of nuts 
into desiccated coconut meat was limited 
in order to make more of them available 
for direct food use and for copra and oil 
production. 


United States Reece ipts of Coconuts in the 





Shell 

Average 

Value value per 

nut 

Cents 
‘ As, O00 $1 149.000 1.7 
‘ y. mm 1, 008, 000 18 
/ 4), 82 uw 1. 140, 000 ] 
hs $0. 401, 000 §0)7, 000 Lé 
eat] { US, (i 677, 000 Lf 
0 5, RAT. 000 641, 000 1.8 

4 wo HS, 000 

M2 ou 280, OOM 804, 000 ) 
“4 51. 024. OM 2 220, 000 4 
M4 13.7 TL 1, §70, 000 ‘ 
14 18. O83, O00 006, 000 8 





Includes shipments from Puerto Rico 
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Cuba's Activity 


In recent years, Cuba has supplied the 
United States with coconut meat canned 
in heavy sugar sirup. This item is highly 
regarded in the producing country 4s @ 
table delicacy. In the United States, 
however, the sweetened product has 
found current favor with confectionery 
manufacturers who use it to augment 
short sugar supplies. 

The ready market has led Cuban prot 
essors to seek imports of whole coconuts. 
Some coconuts are grown throughout 
Cuba. but in the island’s western and 





central areas blight killed most of the j 
trees. In eastern Cuba, principal com 
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mercial production area, damage from 
disease has been less severe. 

As a result of the greatly increased 
market, the average export value 0% 
Cuban coconuts rose from $20 or $25 per 
thousand prior to the war to as high as 
$130 per thousand in 1945. 


Comparison oO] U. S. Receipts of Coconuts 
in the Shell, 1941 and 1945 





— 
1941 1045 
Country of 
Origin Nt " XN dies 
imbetr ’ umbe Val 
lue I 
of nuts | ¥®"e) of nuts aru 
» I) Ss 15 

Jamaica 4, 429, 200 21 ‘ - ; 
Bahamas { 252,110 $16, 549 
Leeward and 

Windward Is eh? rik, 

lands 2, O76, 384 145, 426 
Trinidad and ie a 

robago 402,74 17, 75¢ 
Other British 

West Indies 3, 932, 820 60, 490 
British Hondu : . ' 

ras 2, 989, 801 67,686) 4,038,526 276, 050 
Honduras 4.578, 648 86, 260 18, 021, 732 1, 373, 856 
Panama Repub Me a 

lic 9 836,020 66,223 6,378,565 505, M0 
Panama Canal 65,800 1,650 11, 000 1, 469 

Zone , a 
Mexico. 1.716.556 426, 651 
Guatemala 66,700 1, 167 6. 130 1. 200 
Nicaragua 185, G05 &. O65 
Cuba 555, 630 13, 031 315, SIS 18, 703 
Dominican Re 

public 204.500 6,193 2, 809, 280 103. O68 
French West In 

dies 207, 772 & 207 
Puerto Rico 13. 858, 000 300,994 8,661,000 G11, 610 


Total $3. fil 160 OSS, S59 48, OSS, 223 3, 005, 700 





Grouped under “Other British West Indies.” 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce 


War-Engendered Trends 


Because substitute materials were un- 
able to contribute to confectionery and 
baked goods completely satisfactory 
qualities rivaling the distinctive flavor, 
texture, and decorative qualities of desic- 
cated coconut meat, the market value of 
this commodity advanced as supplies 
were curtailed. Values assigned by im- 
porters to fresh coconuts which might be 
used for desiccation also advanced, these 
gains being indicated in the accompany- 
ing table. 

While much of the demand has been 
for desiccated coconut, the demand for 
coconut meat in slightly different edible 
forms has also been brisk. Coconut is 
sold by the retail trade as the whole 
fresh nut; coconut meat is vacuum- 
packed in its moist state, and canned in 
the natural coconut milk, or chipped and 
toasted. Of late years it has been quick- 
frozen to preserve its fresh qualities. 
Desiccated coconut from the Philippines 
was usually unsweetened and was pre- 
ferred by the bakery and candy trades. 
Coconut processed in the United States 
for the retail trade is frequently sugared. 


Three Types N larketed 


Three general types of desiccated meat 
are marketed: 


“Macaroon”—granulated or grated coconut 
meat screened to 34-inch mesh or smaller and 
graded accordingly as coarse, medium, or 
fine, i 

“Thread”—strips yo of an inch wide in 
short (%-inch), medium (1%4-inch), and 
long (2-inch) lengths. 

“Ribbon” —strips Myo-inch thick, %-inch 
wide, and 2 to 3 inches long 

6854923—46 2 
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Processes of Preparation 

Desiccating coconut is a highly scien- 
tific process in the United States, em- 
ploying mechanical dryers and subject to 
rigid laboratory control of moisture con- 
tent. Spoilage losses, at one time con- 
sidered inevitable, have been practically 
eliminated in the well-developed domes- 
tic industry. 

Coconuts are imported in burlap bags 
containing about 100 nuts with the outer 
husks removed. At the factories. the 
nutmeat is detached from the shell and 
pared of the inner brown skin. The re- 
maining operations—thorough washing 
of the nuts, shredding, and drying—are 
mainly mechanical. Sugar and salt are 
added to enhance the delicate natural 
flavor. Coconut with the proper mois- 
ture content is not subject to rancidity 
or insect attack; thus moisture control 
plays a most important role in its proc- 
essing. After drying, the shredded coco- 
nut is graded by sifting on jigging screens 
and then packaged. It is marketed in 
barrels, tins, and cardboard boxes with 
greaseproof paper liners to protect the 
high oil content. 

Before the war, coconuts could be pur- 
chased at neighborhood groceries for 
about 5 cents each. Thereafter, they 
brought four or five times the prewar 
price. Even at such prices, the nuts 
moved quickly as housewives who once 
used desiccated coconut in their pastry 
experimented with the fresh meat. 


Dealers “Besieged” 


In public markets, the hunger for the 
taste of coconut meat has been manifest 
in the lines of prospective purchasers at 
the booths of dealers in this delicacy. 
Such retailers purchase the nuts whole- 
sale, crack them just before use, and 
shred the meat with a mechanical grater 
to the order of the waiting customer. 

Coconuts from Puerto Rico brought 
into southern ports of the United States 
are distributed to desiccators, fruit and 
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Courtesy Philippine Commonwealth 
Husking coconuts by a Philippine river. 


vegetable markets, and to processors of 
quick-frozen foods. The latter, rela- 
tively new to the scene, now offer coco- 
nut meat frozen in combination with 
the natural fluid of the nut. 


Comparison of U. 8. Receipts of Desiccated 
Coconut Meat, 1941 and 1945 





1941 1945 
Country of 
origin 


Pounds Value Pounds Value 


Philippine 


Islands 126, 461, O82 $6, 473, 910 : 
Ceylon 256, 650 12, 397; 2,821, 833) $264, 057 
lHiong Kong 300 34 . 
Cuba 164 21| 2,268,961) 890, 429 
Jamaica 212, 989 41, 504 
Haiti 177, 151 70, 381 
Mexico... ‘ 182, 785 68, 820 
Brazil 495,341) 127,742 
Puerto Rico 681, 256 56, 154. 7, 880, 632 2, 613, 561 

Total 127, 399, 452) 6, 542, 516 14, 039, 692)4, 076, 584 





Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce 


U.S. Receipts of Desiccated Coconut Meat’ 





Average 
Year Quantity Value value per 
pound 
Cents 
1935 75, 674, 000 $3, 823, 000 ». 1 
1936 65, 589, 000 3, 560, 000 5.4 
1937 | 06, 677, 000 | 6, 679, 000 6.9 
1938 67, 894, 000 3, 722, 000 5.5 
1939 | 89, 597, 000 4, 411, 000 19 
1940 | 93, 338, 000 4, 237, 000 4.5 
1941 | 127,399, 000 6, 542, 000 5.1 
1042 | 9, 492, 000 | 689, 000 7.3 
1943 } 12, 259, 000 823, 000 6.7 
1044 8, 227, 000 1, 995, 000 24.2 
1945 14, 040, 000 4, 077, 000 29.0 





1 Includes shipments from Puerto Rico after 1937 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 


“Won't Be Long Now” 


Housewives probably have but a short 
wait before they can buy desiccated co- 
conut whenever they want it, just as 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Water Pumps for Farms 
and Homes in MEXICO 


HE SUPPLY of pumps in Mexico has 
j been far from adequate to meet the 
demand. Before the war most of the 
pump imports came from the United 
States, and of the remainder the greater 
portion came from Germany. When 
supplies from both of these sources were 
practically cut off, the manufacture of a 
limited variety of simple pumps was 
started in Mexico by a few machine shops 
which formerly had limited their services 
to repairs; there appears to be no imme- 
diate prospect of growth in the domestic 
industry. And the country now needs, 
or soon will need, tens of thousands of 
pumps of various types. 

Pumps produced in the United States 
have been preferred to those manufac- 
tured domestically, largely because of 
lack of experience and a shortage of nec- 
essary materials in Mexico. The domes- 
tic industry plans to continue produc- 
tion, however, and development of a bet- 
ter product is expected. Little reliance 
can be placed on tariff protection as long 
as the need exceeds the ability to pro- 
duce. Import regulations with regard to 
pumps are in no way restrictive or pref- 
erential. 


Conditions Determine Demand 


The purchase of agricultural equip- 
ment has been restricted in Mexico, and 
a marked preference has been shown for 
low-priced items. Divided purchasing 
power resulting from the confiscation 
and partition of large estates (hacien- 
das) is one of the political readjustments 
that followed the revolution of 1910. 
And, in the face of uncertain tenure, 
landlords who have continued to have 
large holdings have been slow to make 
expensive improvements. A recently de- 
veloped Government-sponsored farm 
loan program is expected to improve this 
situation. 

Comprising an area of about 760,000 
square miles lying athwart both Tropic 
and Temperate zones, Mexico supports a 
population of 21,600,000, two-thirds of 
which is rural. Topographic, climatic, 
and economic conditions in almost un- 
limited combination call into use in one 
area or another every common type of 
pumping equipment, with the possible 
exception of the hydraulic ram. 

Booster pumps are a necessity in ur- 
ban areas if continuous supply and stable 
pressure are desired. These pumps are 
commonly electric, but electric power is 
so uncommon outside the cities that the 
larger types of installations are operated 
almost universally by internal combus- 
tion engines. 


Prepared by Machinery and Metal 
Products Unit and Commodity 
Analysis Staff, Department of 
Commerce, in Collaboration With 
ApBEY SHOEN, U.S. Embassy Staff, 
Mexico City 


ELECTRICITY 


Mexico’s electrical development is in its 
primary stages. A Government survey 
in 1943 showed only 2,342 rural installa- 
tions out of a total of 637,606 contracts in 
the entire country. A more recent sur- 
vey indicates that service has been ex- 
tended to a total of 800,000 subscribers, 
with a possible extension to about 3,000 
rural subscribers—a negligible figure in 
view of the large farm population in 
Mexico. Rural power lines are nonex- 
istent in more than half of the country. 

Electric current in the central part of 
Mexico, commonly known as the central 
plateau, is 3-phase, 50-cycle. Small 
motors operate on 125 volts, single-phase, 
or 220 volts, 3-phase. Motors over 1!2 
horsepower generally work on 3-phase, 
220 or 440 volts. In other areas the 
common 3-phase, 60-cycle current is 
available, but voltages vary consider- 
ably from community to community. 


WATER 


Urban water facilities are inadequate 
in Mexico, judging from United States 
standards. Water pressure is low and 





The old way: Mexican water carrier. 


delivery uncertain. The central wate 
system of Mexico City fails to reach an 
estimated 20 percent of the population 
and in some of the other large cities less 
than 50 percent of the homes are con- 
nected to water mains. Municipal sys. 
tems seldom supply the Outlying dis. 
tricts. 


Urban Versus Rural 


Most of the rural population use rope 
and bucket to obtain water from shal. 
low wells or streams. Prosperous ranch. 
ers and suburbanites have deep wells, byt 
cisterns are far from common. 

Ranchers in the northern semidesert 
regions are aware of the advantages of 
pumps, but prevailing low income pre- 
vents the extensive adoption of machin. 
ery that is so necessary to the prosperity 
of the area. The lack of electrical facili. 
ties is a secondary deterrent. 

Agricultural banks control the sugar, 
bean, corn, and other crops from seed to 
market. There are few independent 
farmers or truck gardeners outside the 
metropolitan areas, and these few farm 
for subsistence, obtaining their few ne- 
cessities by barter in the village markets, 
This class of people has a negligible cash 
income. 

Corn is the only agricultural product 
in Mexico which exceeds livestock in 
value. Cattle raising is often associated 
with the arid northern areas adjacent to 
Texas and New Mexico, where it is an 
important industry, but the center of 
livestock population falls farther south 
in the well-watered central States, where 
the use of pumps is seldom necessary. 

Dairying 

While milk products represent an im- 
portant part of Mexico’s agrarian econ- 
omy, production in most cases is for 
home and village consumption. There 
are only a few dairy farms as we know 
them, and they are located in the vicinity 
of half a dozen of the larger cities. Pro- 
duction of milk in 1940 was about 1,337,- 
475,000 liters (roughly, quarts), the bulk 
of which came from northern and cen- 
tral States. About one-fifteenth of the 
milk output was used in the production 
of butter and cheese. 

With pumps scarce in Mexico and ceil- 
ing prices lacking, there has been little 
relationship during war years between 
pump prices in that country and intrinsi¢ 
values. 


Imports Largely From U. S. 


Only a general analysis is possible of 
Mexican pump imports, which are di- 
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yided into the broad classifications 


shown in the following table: 


umps into Mevrico, 1937, 1938, 
and 1939 


[In pounds] 


Imports of P 





———— 
ype, and country of origin 1937 1938 1939 


Pumps weighing under 220 


oe States 212,012 | 105,644 | 115,828 
Aemeny.. 91, 447 76, 171 61, 365 
Australia 11, 535 5, 980 = 
Others 733 7, 026 1, 520 

Pumps weighing over 220 

— States 2,417,978 964,803 | 879, 254 
Germany 71, 210 86, 284 25, 225 
Great Britain 20, 429 6,833 | 31,007 

i 5, 243 1, 166 
stralia 2 y r 

— . 10, 201 14, 960 4,474 
' yand pumps 

Pedal oad States 167, 807 69,601 | 104, 322 
Germany 97, 576 60, 496 52, 411 
Great Britain 2 ae = B.. 
Others 3, 282 3 276 





—_ 


Exports of pumps from the United 
States to Mexico are shown below: 


Number of Pumps Baeported from United 
States to Merico in 1941, 1942, 1943, and 


1944 





Type of pump 1041 1042 | 1943 | 1944 
Centrifugal 2, 483 483 548 | 1, 469 
Rotary 315 103 78 &87 
Deep-well turbine 313 | 133 | 255 136 
Reciprocating 

Steam S5 23 49 43 
Other power 113 217 267 310 
Hand and windmil! 1, 502 745 602 957 
Unit home water systems $71 50 52 268 





The U. S. exports above listed were 
valued at $515,234 in 1941, $351,188 in 
1942, $520,640 in 1943, and $849,685 in 
1944. In addition, other types of pumps 
and parts exported from the United 
States to Mexico were valued at $285,350 
in 1941, $184,749 in 1942, $255,642 in 
1943, and $445,693 in 1944. 


Many German Pumps 


In 1937, 1938, and 1939 Germany sup- 
plied 35 percent of the hand pumps, and 
32 percent of the motor-driven pumps 
weighing under 220 pounds. Of Mex- 
ico’s total imports of large mechanized 
pumps in this period, however, Germany 
supplied only 4 percent. 

Aggressive sales tactics reportedly 
were used by German pump manufac- 
turers who sold at low prices and granted 
extended credit terms. They had large 
stocks on hand at the beginning of the 
war, 


Outlook in Specific Areas 


While it is not possible to estimate 
Mexico’s postwar pump imports, fore- 
casts for some areas are shown below. 


ACAPULCO (GUERRERO) 


It is believed that projected real- 
estate improvements in Acapulco, the 
Principal city of this district, will create 
a market within the next 10 years for 
15,000 home water pumps of all types. 
Acapulco is a seaport of some impor- 
tance and one of the most important 
pleasure resorts in Mexico. 
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Modern pumping equipment functioning most efficiently on a Mexican farm. 


GUADALAJARA (JALISCO) 


In Guadalajara, one of the four 
largest cities in Mexico, and in the well- 
populated State of Jalisco, there will be 
an estimated market in the next 10 
years for 1,000 farm pumps, and 10,000 
systems for urban residences; about half 
of this demand may be expected to ma- 
terialize within the first 5 postwar years. 

A large percentage of these pumps is 
expected to be powered by electricity or 
gasoline. 


MANZANILLO (COLIMA) 


An opinion has been expressed that 
8,000 pumps will be sold within the next 
10 years in this area, where water is 
easily accessible in the lowlands and 
along the coast. It is expected that 60 
percent of this number will be sold in 
rural areas, and 40 percent to the urban 
population. The market is expected to 
be light in the first 5 postwar years, 
hcewever—amounting to about 1,000 
pumps, of which 90 percent will be hand- 
operated. 


MATAMOROS (TAMAULIPAS) 


In this prosperous cotton and stock- 
raising area contiguous to the United 
States border, the urban areas are either 
well supplied or municipal water systems 
are under development. The farm popu- 
lation of this district is expected to pro- 
vide a market in the next 10 years for 
12,000 pumps of all kinds, and a large 
percentage of this number will doubtless 
be purchased by personal contact with 
suppliers across the border in the United 
States. 

MERIDA (YUCATAN) 


Only a small percentage of the popula- 
tion of this area has access to pumped 
water. If the sisal market, on which 
this area is largely dependent for its in- 
come, remains good, there should be a 
market in the next 10 years for about 
1,500 pumps for farms, estates, and sub- 
urban residences, in addition to a mar- 
ket for 9,000 urban pumps. There is also 


believed to be a market for about 600 
windmills. 


MONTERREY (NvuEvo LEON) 


Residents of Monterrey, one of the 
largest cities in the country, known as 
“the Chicago of Mexico,” are well sup- 
plied with water. In the rural areas 
there appears to be a good prospect for 
the sale of 15,000 pumps of all kinds 
within the next 10 years. In the first 5 
postwar years, 5,000 sales are expected, 
most of which will probably be windmill- 
operated pumps. 


NOGALES (SONORA) 


In this arid section of Mexico, where 
the economy depends on the vagaries of 
rainfall, per-capita income is generally 
low. Estimates of possible pump sales in 
the next 10 years—more than half of 
which should be sold within 5 years— 
show 8,000 units for farm families, 400 
for suburban families, and 4,500 for 
urban establishments. 


PIEDRAS NEGRAS (COAHUILA) 


Definite estimates of immediate post- 
war sales by types in this district include 
2,500 hand pumps, 1,000 windmill pumps, 
500 electric pumps, 500 gasoline pumps, 
and 50 pumps of various other types. It 
is generally believed that existing needs 
in this area will be met within 5 years 
after the war—after which period sales 
are expected to decrease sharply for the 
remainder of the decade. 


TAPACHULA (CHIAPAS) 


While no estimate of sales prospects 
was attempted in this district, it is be- 
lieved that 3,500 to 4,000 hand pumps 
may be sold in the 5 immediate postwar 
years. The sale for more elaborate types 
of equipment, including windmills, is 
negligible. 


VERACRUZ (VERACRUZ) 


Consensus in this district is optimistic 
relative to future pump imports. Sales 
(Continued on p. 44) 
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U.S. Trade With Japan: 


New Plans Announced 


Strict Controls Are Needed Now; Private Trading Is a Desideratum for the Future 


NTERIM PLANS prepared by the 
United States Government for the 
control and regulation of Japanese trade 
with the United States are now nearly 
completed. The major feature of the 
program is that the Supreme Comman- 
der for the Allied Powers, General Mac- 
Arthur, will have complete operating re- 
sponsibility for all imports and exports, 
utilizing, where appropriate, agencies of 
the United States Government or of the 
Japanese Government. The interna- 
tional aspects of Japanese trade control 
are still being studied, and informal ne- 
gotiations with other countries are under 
way. 

During the interim period Japanese 
exports to the United States will be han- 
dled through the United States Commer- 
cial Company, a subsidiary of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which 
has had experience conducting a similar 
operation in Italy. The War Depart- 
ment will continue to do most of the pro- 
curing of imports. 

Inquiries concerning the availability 
of goods from Japan are being handled 
in the United States by the Field Offices 
of the Department of Commerce, under 
an arrangement made by that Depart- 
ment with the United States Commer- 
cial Company. 

Eventually, foreign trade with Japan 
will be restored to private hands, in line 
with accepted principles of United States 
commercial policy. For the present, 
however, direct trading relations between 
private traders and the Japanese are not 
possible. 


Exigent Conditions Govern 


One factor preventing the resumption 
of private handling of foreign trade is 
the basic financial instability and disor- 
ganization of Japan, which render it im- 
possible to establish a commercial rate 
of exchange. 

Tight controls over foreign trade are 
required in order to assure that selected 
Japanese exports are maximized in or- 
der to provide funds for essential] im- 
ports necessary to prevent disease and 
unrest, that the volume of such imports 
is held as closely as possible to the level 
of exports and that the Japanese do not 
evade our strict control (for security rea- 
sons) of their oversea assets and con- 
tacts. 

The damage resulting from bombing, 
the shortage of coal, and general uncer- 


Official Release by Department of 
State, March 1, 1946 


tainty and disorganization resulting 
from defeat, and the prospects of de- 
struction and removal in carrying out 
economic disarmament and reparations 
programs have so curtailed Japanese 
output as to reduce the volume of goods 
available for export in the coming 
months to a small fraction of the pre- 
war level. 

By means of this close supervision, the 
possibility that United States funds may 
have to be advanced in order to provide 
subsistence during the initial recovery of 
Japan will be minimized. The shortage 
of such facilities as housing, transport, 
and food make it impossible to open 
Japan to foreign business representatives 
seeking to negotiate purchase or sale 
contracts—nor can Japanese be permit- 
ted to travel outside Japan and nego- 
tiate until the Allied program for repa- 
triation of undesirable Japanese has been 
completed and Japanese foreign assets 
have been mobilized for payment of rep- 
arations and restitution claims. 


Safeguarding Allied Interests 


It is recognized that the countries 
allied in the war against Japan have con- 
siderable interests in Japan, both as a 
source for imports and as a market for 
exports, which will be protected insofar 
as the needs of the occupation permit. 

In order that Allied nations may be 
consulted on the problems of allocating 
Japanese exports and procuring imports, 
the United States will shortly submit for 
the consideration of the Far Eastern 
Commission proposals for the establish- 
ment of an Inter-Allied Trade Commit- 
tee. In the case of commodities in short 
world supply, instructions with respect 
to allocations will be sent through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Supreme 
Commander. 

These instructions will be based on 
consultations with this Committee and 
with the Combined Committee responsi- 
ble for world allocation of the commod- 
ity, if it is subject to international 
allocation. 


Raw-Silk Outlook 


The major prospect for volume export 
in 1946 is raw silk. There are now on 


hand approximately 40,000 bales, and 
about 10,000 additional bales should be. 
come available each month. The de. 
struction of mulberry trees during the 
war to increase acreage for food growing 
will limit the immediate recovery of the 
industry to perhaps one-third of its pre. 
war output. 

Informal discussions on the distriby. 
tion of raw silk exports have been held 
with interested countries. A division of 
exports roughly on the basis of the pre- 
war takings by the major silk-using 
countries has been suggested as one 
method: of an international division of 
the raw silk. Various proposals are now 
being considered by the governments 
concerned. It is expected that exports of 
raw silk will begin at an early date. 


Can Japs Ship Textiles? 


The second export possibility is cotton 
textiles. Output will be limited by the 
loss of spindles during the war, many of 
which were scrapped or destroyed by 
bombing. It is hoped, however, that the 
operable spindles can be operated at 
capacity to assist in meeting the ex- 
tremely critical world shortage in cotton 
textiles. 

The major problem is the supply of 
cotton. Arrangements are nearly com- 
pleted for shipping cotton owned by the 
CCC to Japan to be paid for by the sale 
of Japanese textiles by the United States 
Commercial Company. 

Discussions are now in progress with 
Japan's other major source of raw cot- 
ton, India, concerning that country’s 
possible participation in this program. 


Other Goods . Available 


There are in addition small stockpiles 
of antimony, tin, and rubber in Japan, 
which were built up from imports dur- 
ing the war. All these items would be 
useful in speeding reconversion in the 
United States, 

There are also some tea, silk piece 
goods, and art goods which may be 
available for export 


Our Aim and Policy 


In general it is the United States 
policy to encourage the reliance by Japan 
on exports of goods with no military of 
security significance, to procure the for- 
eign exchange which the country must 

(Continued on p. 14) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
puying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. sost 
of these trade opportunities have been 
reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by 
local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional 
information concerning each export or 
import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Basic 
Intelligence Services Division, Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, or through the Department’s 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (lt is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are pro- 
ceeding now with negotiations for busi- 
ness when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[NUMBERS SHOWN HERE REFER TO NUMBERED 
ITEMS IN SECTIONS BELOow | 

Automotive Equipment and Accessories: 3, 
13, 15. 

Chemicals; 4, 10, 13, 21, 29, 32, 34 

Clothing: 6, 8, 17. 

Construction: 9, 36 

Cosmetics: 17, 21. 

Diving Equipment: 24 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 5 
14, 20, 25. 

Fertilizers: 10. 

Foodstuffs: 19, 26 

Fuels: 1, 

Glass and Chinaware: 6, 17 

General Merchandise: 6, 18 

Hardware: 13. 

Household Appliances; 10, 35 

Industrial Equipment: 3, 20, 27 

Jewelry; 17. 

Leather: 4. 

Lubricants: 1. 

Machinery: 2, 5, 7,9, 11, 12. 22, 23. 28, 30, 31. 37 

Medical Supplies: 21. 

Metals and Minerals: 25 

Motors: 1 

Musical Instruments: 14, 35 

Office Equipment: 33. 


~_ 


Novelties : 6. 

Paints and Varnishes: 13, 25 
Paper: 25, 

Pharmaceuticals: 10. 13. 21 32 
Plastics: 3. cae 


Refrigerators: 13, 25, 35. 
Rubber: 23. 

Sporting Goods: 17, 18. 
Textiles: 2, 11, 16, 23. 
Toilet Articles: 21. 
Tools; 20. 

Toys; 17, 18. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—John G. Batchelor, repre- 
senting the Associated Ethyl Co., Ltd., 368 
Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in the manufacture of ethyl fluid; 
aviation and motor fuels and lubricants; 
motor vehicle and aircraft engine designs 
and manufacture. He is now in the United 
States for a stay of about 6 weeks. U.S. mail 
address: c/o Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York City, Washington, 
D. C., Detroit, Chicago, Tulsa, and Los 
Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Australia—S. Brender, Managing Direc- 
tor, Three Stars Frock Manufacturing Pty. 
Ltd., Hall House 567 George Street, Sydney, 
is interested in studying new factory 
methods in the mass production of textiles, 
and the purchase of tertile machinery. He 
also wants to buy printed cotton or rayon 
piece goods, and desires to visit factories pro- 
ducing dirndls, cotton house dresses, dressing 
gowns, and silk street dresses. Scheduled to 
arrive March 22, via San Francisco. Length 
of visit: 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Am- 
bassador Hotel, Park Avenue at Fifty-first 
Street. New York City. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Kansas City, Mo., Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

3. Australia—Ernest Rodeck, representing 
F. R. Swinburne, 109 Domaine Road, South 
Yarra, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
purchasing hydraulic and mechanical 
presses, plastic molding powders, and in ob- 
taining technical information relating to 
motor and aircraft accessories. Scheduled 
to arrive during March, via San Francisco. 
Length of visit: 3 months. U.S. address: 124 
Mullin Street, Watertown, New York. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Cleveland, New 
York. 

4. Australia—Henry J. Triggs, Director, 
Wilcox Mofflin, Ltd., 15 Philip Street, Sydney, 
is interested in selling wool, hides, sheep- 











French Mission Studies U. S. 


Mining Operations 





Sixteen French engineers are 
currently studying American min- 
ing methods and equipment with a 
view to re-equipping war-ravaged 
French mines. Operating as an 
official French Mission, they will 
remain in this country for about 4 
more weeks. 

Interested American business 
firms should contact Mr. Louis Du- 
pret, c/o French Mining Mission, 
1800 Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 























skins, rabbitskins in the United States, as 
well as importing chemicals for stock foods 
and medicines. Scheduled to arrive: March 
10, via San Francisco. Length of visit: 4 
months. U.S. address: c/o Brown Bros. & 
Harriman, 59 Wall Street, New York City. 
Itinerary: Denver, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh, and New York City. 

5. Chile—Fernando Smits (Schleyer), rep- 
resenting Compafiia Industrias Chilenas, 
“C. 1. C.,” S. A., Santiago, is interested in ac- 
quiring machinery and equipment suitable 
for the manufacture of beds, hospital sup- 
plies, bicycles, electric conduits, and consumer 
durable goods. Scheduled to arrive: March 
14, via Miami. Length of visit: 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o R. Hendry, 24 Stone Street, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York City, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

6. Colombia—Diego Alvarez Alvarez—Salon 
Oriental, Calle 49 No. 50-52, Medellin, is in- 
terested in gift goods, notions, novelties, 
glass and china ware, floor and table lamps, 
ladies’ apparel. Schedule to arrive: March 
7, via Miami. Length of visit: 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Wessel Duval & Co., 67 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

7. Colombia—Arturo Jaramillo, represent- 
ing Cia. Colombiana de Neon, Ltda., Edificio 
Mora 1, Medellin, is interested in purchasing 
neon transformers, machinery for stenciling 
and screen advertising. He is now in this 
country until April 15. U.S. address: c/o 
McAlpin Hotel, Broadway at Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: New York 
City and Chicago. 

8. Colombia—Ignacio Jaramillo—Almacen 
Lord, Apartado Aereo No. 470, Medellin, is in- 
terested in men’s and women’s clothing. 
Scheduled to arrive: March 6, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 4 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Melchor Guzman Co., Inc., 43 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, or c/o Colombian Con- 
sulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

9. Colombia—Joaquin Samper, Manager, 
Livianit, Ltda., Bogota, is interested in pur- 
chasing construction materials with a cement 
base, wall board, as well as machinery and 
other equipment for their manufacture. 
Scheduled to arrive: February 25, via Los 
Angeles. Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Colombian Embassy, 910 Seven- 
teenth Street, NW., Washington, D.C. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, and New York City. 

10. Egypt—Georges Corm, representing 
Sabet Fréres, 39 Kasr el Nil Street, Cairo, is 
interested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for fertilizers, dyes, chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, and household appliances. He is 
now in the United States until April 30. U.S. 
address: c/o U. S. Department of Commerce, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 

11. Eire—John J. Flynn, representing 
Moran & Flynn, Ltd., 150-151 Capel Street, 
Dublin, is interested in hosiery machinery, 
and texrtiles—piece goods. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: March 1, via New York. Length of 
visit: 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Neuss, 
Hesslein & Co., 75 Worth Street, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York City, Boston, and 
Washington. 

12. England—Noel H. Symington of W. 
Symington & Co., Ltd., Bowden Steam Mills, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire, is inter- 
ested in purchasing food-processing ma- 
chinery and in visiting factories manufac- 
turing processed foods. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: March 1, via New York. Length of 
visit: about 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Consulate General of Great Britain, 25 Broad- 
way, New York City. Itinerary: New York 
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City, Dallas, Atlanta, Houston, New Orleans, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

13. Lebanon—James D. Assaf, representing 
American Levant Shipping & Distributing 
Co., P. O. Box 800, Beirut, is interested in rep- 
resentations for automotive equipment, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, hardware, paints, 
and industrial and household refrigeration. 
He is now in the United States until July 1. 
U.S. address: 33 Milford Street, Boston, Mass. 
Itinerary: Boston, New York City, Toledo, 
Ohio, and Indianapolis. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Newfoundland—Norman Dick, repre- 
senting Refrigerators & Radios, Ltd., 286 
Water Street, St. John’s, is interested in all 
kinds of electrical appliances for home use, 
and manually operated gramophones. Sched- 
uled to arrive: about the end of March, via 
Bangor, Maine. Length of visit: 2 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Nash-Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., or Stewart-Warner Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York 
City, Chicago, and Detroit. 

15. New Zealand—Edward Brunton Foster 
and Charles Raymond Gribble of the Auck- 
land Transport Board, P. O. Box 984, Auck- 
land, C. 1, are interested in purchasing trolley 
and Diesel busses. Scheduled to arrive: early 
in March, via San Francisco. Length of visit: 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o New Zealand 
Legation, 19 Observatory Circle, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or Department of Commerce, 
Seattle District Office, 809 Federal Office Blidg., 
First and Marion, Seattle 4, Washington. 
Itinerary: Seattle, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Boston, and New 
York City. 

16. Northern Ireland—Cyril Lord, of Cyril 
Lord, Ltd., 30 Wellington Place, Belfast, de- 
sires to consult with United States textile 
specialists on methods employed in produc- 
ing synthetic fibers and fabrics. Scheduled 
to arrive: March 1, via New York. Length of 
visit: 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Essex 
House, 325 East Forty-first Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

17. South Africa—Norman H. C. Kincaid, 
Liberty Agencies (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 6019, 
Johannesburg, is interested in representa- 
tions for sporting goods, including golf 
sticks; ladies’ lingerie, men’s shirts, cos- 
metics, perfumery, toys, dolls, glassware, and 
costume jewelry. He is now in the United 
States until April 15. U.S. address: c/o H. 
Mondi, 1295 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. 

18. Venezuela—Ramon Montiel, of Ramon 
Montiel & Cia., Caracas, is interested in the 
purchase of sporting goods, toys, and gen- 
eral merchandise. He is now in the United 
States until March 25. U. S. address: c/o 
Condor Export Corporation, 132 Nassau 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and vicinity. 


Export Opportunities 


19. Belgium—Frans de Clercq, 49, Quai des 
Moines, Ghent, desires purchase quotations 
on pure meat extract containing mazimum 
of creatine. 

20. Belgium—General Development Co., 
S. A., 80, rue de Namur, Brussels, desires 
purchase quotations on electrical household 
and industrial equipment, machine tools. 

21. Belgium—Imexport, 192D, rue de la 
Victoire, Brussels, desires purchase quota- 
tions on hygiene and medical accessories, 
chemicals, pharmaceutical specialties, toilet 
preparations, cosmetics. 

22. Belgium—Imprimerie G. Leens, 94, rue 
du College, Verviers, desire purchase quota- 
tions on (1) high-speed presses with auto- 
matic feeders, in the following sizes: 22 x 
28 inches—24 x 35 inches—17 x 22 inches— 
(height of printing type, 23 mm. 68/100); (2) 
lock-plate press with automatic feeder; (3) 
clipping machines; (4) rotocalco offset, one 
color, size 24 x 35 inches. 

23. Belgium—La Carrosserie Enfantine S. 
A., Deynze, desires purchase quotations on 
(1) metal stamping and embossing press; 
(2) oil and rubberized cloth; (3) rubber 
tires for children’s carriages; (4) 1-centi- 
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meter-thick celluloid tubes used to cover 
handle bars. 

24. Belgium—Sauvetages & Operations 
Sous Marines, 26, Avenue de Tervueren, Brus- 
sels, desides purchase quotations on diving 
equipment, such as diving suits, under-water 
cutting torches, lamps, searchlights, riveters. 

25. Belgium—L. R. Thomas, 3-3a, rue 
Capouillet, Brussels, desires purchase quo- 
tations on electric cables, small refrigerators, 
varnish, cellulose, paper, steels. 

26. Belgium—O. Van Putte & Co., rue Saint 
Job, Alost, desires purchase quotations on 
licorice—roots, scraps. 

27. Belgium—Chauffage Van Swieten, 16, 
Avenue Albert-Elisabeth, Brussels 4, desires 
purchase quotations on oil and gas-fired 
heating, and air-conditioning units. 

28. Costa Rica—Javier Cortes, Alajuela, de- 
sires purchase quotations on one special wood 
turning lathe for manufacture of tool han- 
dies—aze, pick, shovel, etc. Specifications: 
having rate of production of 500 units per 8- 
hour day. 

29. Czechoslovakia—United Chemical and 
Metallurgical Works, Ltd., Pharmaceutical 
Department, Praha II, 30 Stepanska ul., de- 
sires purchase quotations on fine chemicals 
and drugs. A list of these products will be 
sent to interested firms upon requ’st 

30. France—Fabriques Francaises Hon- 
norat & Cie., 108 la Canebiere, Marseille 
(Bouches-du-Rhone) plant: Mars-el-Kebir 
(mear Oran), Algeria, desires purchase quo- 
tations for the entire installation of a fish- 
canning factory (principally sardines), with 
anticipated annual capacity of about 15,00) 
cases of 100 cans each—6 sardines per can; 
size of can is given as “quart-club.” If there 
are certain parts of the installation which re- 
quire frequent replacement, a year’s supply 
would be required, inasmuch as spare parts 
would probabiy not be available in North 
Africa, which is the location of the plant. 

31. France—‘‘Manufacture Provencale de 
Papiers” (Georges Chavane), 40, rue de Cugas, 
Marseille (Bouches-du-Rhone), desires pur- 
chase quotations on one machine for making 
paper envelopes—sizes ranging from 65 x 
106 mm. to 120 x 210 mm. on kraft paper, cel- 
lulose and cellophane with aniline or thick 














Australian Dairy Experts To | 
Study Trends in United | 
States | 


Christopher Sheehy, Common- 
wealth Controller of Dairy Prod- 
ucts, Melbourne, Australia, is due 
to arrive in this country around 
the end of March. According to 
the American Consulate at Bris- 
bane, Mr. Sheehy will represent the 
Australian Dairy Board, and will 
be accompanied by George Howey, 
member of the same Board. 

The purpose of their visit is to 
study marketing and production 
trends of the United States dairy 
industry. Their itinerary, which 
is being arranged by the Australian 
Legation, Washington, D. C., will 
probably include visits to New 
York, Washington, Chicago, and 
the dairying areas of Wisconsin 
and Ohio, as well as the Tennessee 
Valley. They will remain in this 
country about 6 weeks. 

Manufacturers of dairy equip- 
ment and other interested mem- 
bers of the industry can reach 
these Australian dairy officials by 
writing them c/o Australian Lega- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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ink impression in four colors; machine 
sired which will automatically cut, pring 
fold, and seal the envelopes sc that it 
be possible to put the paper into the mac’ 

at one end and have the finished prody 
come out at the other. The envelopes a 
intended principally for seeds and pharma. 
ceutical products. 

32. Italy—Dott. Sergio Dolfi & Co., a9 Vi 
Guido Monaco, Florence, desires Purchase 
quotations on pharmaceutical and drug sun 
dries, dtsinfectants, parasiticides, adhesing 
plasters. 

33. Netherlands—Bureau voor Kantooror 
ganisatie ‘“Buke,”’ 95 Plantage Muidergracnt, 
Amsterdam, C., desires purchase quotations 
on office machines, such as adding machin; 
bookkeeping machines, addressing machines, 
cash registers, both hand and electrically 


operated—current characteristics: 299 Volts 
a. c., 50 cycles, monophase 
34. Netherlands——-Firma Geo. Zeegers 


369-b Rochussenstraat, Rotterdam, Gesires 
purchase quotations on 50 to 100 tongs 
boraz—powdered or granulated—purity: g9y 
to 100 percent a 

35. Panama—Muebleria La Europea, Apart. 
ado 1005, Panama, is interested in the pur. 
chase of and representation for radio receip. 
ers and parts—table and console models 
household electrical appliances for tropical 
climate—alternating current in either 110 
and or 220 volts x 25 and/or 60 cycles; electrie 
refrigerators 

36. Peru-—-Norman H. Nicholson, Lima 
wishes to purchase direct from an American 
company 1,000 tons of black cast-iron Soil 
pipe, as follows: 250 tons of 2 inch, 600 tons 
of 4 inch, and 150 tons of 6 inch, plus an addi. 
tional tonnage of bends, elbows, Y’s and joint. 
ing. This pipe is required for the erection 
of a factory. It is requested that the ap- 
proximate date of shipment be submitted, 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

37. South Africa—-Dr. I. C. Steyn, 711 His 
Majesty's Building, Joubert Street, Johannes- 
burg, desires purchase quotations on equip. 
ment for manufacturing phonograph records, 
Specifications will be submitted to interested 
firms upon request 


Trade Lists Available 


The Basic Intelligence Services Divi- 
sion has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Division. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Alcoholic Beverages: Importers and Deal- 
ers—Peru. Ctgar and Cigarette Manufactur- 
ers—Philippine Islands. Machinery: Import- 
ers and Distributors—Brazil. Sugar Mills: 
Cuba—Mex.co 


U.S. Trade With 
Japan: New Plans 
Announced 


(Continued from p. 12) 





have if it is to pay for the food, ferti- 
lizer. and other essential imports Te 
quired to maintain a subsistence stand- 
ard of living, and if the burden on the 
occupation forces is not to be i 
creased. 

To this end, production and export of 
such items as silk and tea, ceramics, 
coarse grades of textiles, art and other 
handicraft articles are receiving 
couragement from the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment, though of course no financial aid 
has been or will be provided by us in the 
rebuilding of Japanese facilities for 
producing exports. 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


A purchasing cre ers de sheng: 58 
ican-supported charitable organ- 
ong has contracted for $563,000 
worth of surplus U. S. war stocks and has 
placed requests for an additional $5,- 
000,000 worth of material to broaden the 
pase of American relief operations in 
Europe, the Office of the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner announced last week. 
Purchases by the mission so far in- 
clude 373 trucks and jeeps, 6,400,000 
surplus chocolate candy bars, one com- 
plete 1,000-bed hospital, quantities of 
cots, mattress pads, sheets, pillows, and 
tools which will be distributed properly 
among the 58 member charities repre- 
senting almost every religious denomina- 
tion. 

The new purchases by the Central 
Buying Agency bring to $13,803,000 the 
amount already expended by U. S.- 
supported charities on war surplus for 
rehabilitation work throughout Europe. 
Prior to the creation of the purchasing 
mission, individual organizations had 
spent $817,340 for consignments of sur- 
plus which include $20,000 worth of hos- 
pital equipment, medical supplies, and 
clothing, 220,000 pairs of service boots, 
tools, and anti-vermin-powder sprin- 
klers. 

Medical centers and dental clinics are 
being organized throughout Europe and 
stocked from surplus supplies; fleets of 
trucks and ambulances are being used 
for distribution of supplies and clothing 
to needy Europeans, and to remove vic- 
tims from devastated areas to the relief 
centers. 

Members of the purchasing mission, 
which is now inspecting surplus stocks 
available in Italy and the Near East, in- 
clude Earl Martin of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service; Brig. Gen. Alexander Gor- 
der and Henry A. Dudley, Jr., both of 
the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner’s 
office in Washington. 

From the Philippine area came an an- 
nouncement by the FLC that the sales 
of oversea surplus property aggregating 
more than $650,000 to Philippine pur- 
chasers are further assisting in the re- 
habilitation of the war-ravaged islands. 

The largest of the sales, which were 
consummated in the Manila office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, was 
made to the Universal Trading Co., Inc. 
The transaction included 174,656 assault 
rations for $38,424.32; 100 jeeps for 
$32,844; and 100 2'-ton cargo trucks for 
$81,000. 

The Philippine Air Lines, Inc., pur- 
chased two C47A airplanes for $60,000, 
and Donato F. Joaquin, an individual 
conducting business in Manila, bought 
50 2%-ton cargo trucks for $40,500. 

Ramon E. Saura, Manila individual. 
purchased 10 2'4-ton cargo trucks, 43 


34-ton cargo trucks, 20 jeeps, and 22 244- 
ton dump trucks for a total of $56,922.97. 

Other transactions consummated by 
the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
in Manila included the sale to Casto Lar- 
dizablal of 100 jeeps for $32,844 and 100 
2'2-ton cargo trucks for $81,000, and the 
purchase by the Motor Sales & Service Co. 
of Manila of 100 jeeps for $32,844 and 
100 242-ton cargo trucks for $81,000; to 
James L. Carson, Jr., 50 %4-ton cargo 
trucks for $26,109.50; 50 ambulances for 
$37,812.50; 50 142-ton cargo trucks for 
$33,203; and 24 2!2-ton cargo trucks for 
$19,440. 

Sells Pand Fand Trading Co., of Ma- 
nila, bought one motor grader for 
$3,201.88; one %o-ton tandem roller for 
$1,825; one crane crawler with cab for 
$5,298.12; one shovel boom dipper stick 
and dipper for $861.25; one crane boom 
for $560.62; one clamshell bucket (for 
34 cubic yard) for $437.50; one dragline 
bucket 34 ton for $250; two 2'%-ton 
dump trucks for $11,250; and two 34-ton 
pick-up trucks for $1,875. 

The Cairo office of the Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commissioner has issued a listing 
of fuel servicing units declared surplus in 
the Africa-Middle East Theater. The 
“refuelers” and their location were listed 
as follows: One 2,000-gallon Ford, 6x4, 
in Egypt; one 4x2 Ford, in Egypt; three 
large semi-trailers in Egypt; one 6x6, 
Oil Servicing Truck in Algeria; two semi- 
trailers in Algeria; eight 2%2-ton, 660- 
gallon, type L—2 in French Morocco; one 
660-gallon type L—-1 in French Morocco; 
two Brockway, 2,000 gallon, in French 
Morocco; one 2,175-gallon Ford in Ni- 
geria; seven 1,000-gallon Chevrolets in 
Nigeria; one 2,000-gallon 6x2 Chevrolets 
in Nigeria; one 2,000-gallon 6x2 GMC in 
Nigeria; and one 1750-gallon, 2% ton, 
type F-3 in Nigeria. 

Also listed for sale are cargo and dump 
trucks, tractors, trailers, and other ve- 
hicles. 

Prospective purchasers should contact 
Fred Ramsey, Central Field Commis- 
sioner c/o Headquarters, AMET, Cairo, 
Egypt, for detailed information. Mail 
should be addressed to APO 1787, c/o 
Postmaster, New York City. 

FLC stressed the fact that this sur- 
plus property cannot be reimported into 
the United States except under the pro- 
visions of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944. 

In other transactions last week, the 
FLC announced that the sale of fifteen 
2'2-ton trucks and four weapons carriers 
to two oil companies in Shanghai was 
instrumental in reestablishing public- 
utility service in the Chinese metropolis. 

A report of the sales was received in 
Washington from Brig. Gen. B. A. John- 
son, Field Commissioner of the FLC for 
China with headquarters at Shanghai. 


Standard Vacuum Oil Co. bought ten 
2'42-ton trucks and two 34-ton weapon 
carriers for $35,690.50; and Shell Co. of 
China, Ltd., purchased five 2'-ton 
trucks and two 34-ton weapons carriers 
for $19,934.50. Both sales were for dol- 
lars, Johnson stated, and netted a 100 
percent return on the investment. 

“Use of the trucks by an oil committee 
formed by the several oil companies in 
Shanghai contributed significantly to the 
reestablishment of public-utility service 
in the city,” Johnson reported. 

The sale of a machine-shop type truck, 
fully equipped, to the Al Kharj Agricul- 
tural Mission of the former Foreign Eco- 
nomic Adniinistration to foster agricul- 
ture in Saudi Arabia was also announced 
last week. 

The machine was purchased by the 
mission for $9,988, its procurement value, 
and will be used in the work of the mis- 
sion, which operates a small irrigated 
area 60 miles south of Riyadh, capital of 
Saudi Arabia, where it demonstrates 
modern farming methods as applied to 
arid terrain. 

The sale was effected by Fred W. Ram- 
sey, the Cairo Field Commissioner of the 
FLC, who operates throughout the Af- 
rica-Middle East area. 

Col. Frederick F. Greenman, of 135 
Central Park West, New York, N. Y., 
was awarded the Legion of Merit for out- 
standing services as General Counsel of 
the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner. Colonel Greenman, re- 
cently separated from the service, has 
resumed the practice of law in New York 
City. 

In ceremonies at Headquarters of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, on 
March 15, 1946, the award was presented 
to Colonel Greenman for “exceptionally 
meritorious service between April 6, 1945, 
and January 1946 as General Counsel 
to the Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sioner and the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner.” 

The citation stated that Colonel 
Greenman’s “activities as General Coun- 
sel in formulating policies and proce- 
dures for surplus-property disposal, and 
in recruiting, organizing, and training 
staffs for the Washington and other 
offices throughout the world contributed 
substantially to the prompt and effective 
establishment of the organization for 
the successful disposition of United 
States-owned surplus property overseas. 
As Liaison Officer between the Commis- 
sioner and the Executive Branches of 
the Government, Colonel Greenman per- 
fected coordination of all intergovern- 
mental activities connected with the dis- 
posal of surplus property in foreign 
areas, and his work in connection with 
the Anglo-American Financial and 
Commercial Agreements is an outstand- 

(Continued on p. 48) 








Venezuela 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


Economic conditions remained rela- 
tively satisfactory throughout Venezuela 
during February, especially in the Ca- 
racas area. Petroleum production con- 
tinued at high levels, approximating an 
average of 1,000,000 barrels per day. 
While consumer demand continued un- 
abated and wholesale and retail move- 
ment was brisk, the outstanding feature 
in the market was increasing uncer- 
tainty of import supplies from the United 
States. Importers complained that 
United States manufacturers were un- 
able to quote firm prices or delivery dates 
and in some instances evidenced little 
interest in filling export orders. At the 
close of the month, shortages of tires, 
textiles, and flour were apparent, while 
the scarcity of tin plate was causing 
grave apprehension. It now appears that 
the Government will be successful in re- 
lieving the sugar shortage by purchasing 
30,000 metric tons from Cuba. The con- 
tinued high cost of living constitutes a 
serious problem. 

The banking situation continued nor- 
mal during February, with credits avail- 
able for sound risks, and collections easy. 
At the end of the month the Govern- 
ment authorized the Treasury to arrange 
the flotation of an internal loan in the 
amount of 30,000,000 bolivares as a 
means of counteracting the current 
monetary inflation; the proceeds of the 
loan, when placed, will be used for public 
works. Cash reserves of the National 
Treasury on January 31, 1946, plus gold 
held in the Central Bank for Treasury 
account, totaled 234,803,092 bolivares 
As of the same date the total bonded 
public debt was 24,500,000 bolivares. 
Government revenues during January 
were 60,240,000 bolivares while disburse- 
ments totaled 58,060,000 bolivares. Pur- 
chases of foreign exchange by the Cen- 
tral Bank during January totaled $18.,- 
830,000, while sales were $17,660,000, the 
balance being a further addition to the 
very large and increasing exchange re- 
serves held by the Bank. 

On February 16 the Revolutionary 
Junta of Government issued Decree No. 
176 nationalizing the funds and proper- 
ties of the German and Japanese Gov- 
ernments and their nationals in Vene- 
zuela as reparations for damages suffered 
by Venezuela and Venezuelans during 
the recent war. Exemptions are pro- 
vided for those natural persons who can 
prove to the satisfaction of a special 
court, created under the terms of the de- 
cree, that their conduct was exemplary 
and that they were actively opposed to 
the enemy during the war. 

The Government took steps in Decree 
No. 154 of January 29 to centralize all 
phases of the control and operation of 
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nationally owned railways by creating an 
autonomous institute “State Railways 
Administration” to function under the 
Ministry of Communications. 

With a view to providing a means of 
over-all planning for the development 
of aviation in Venezuela, the Revolution- 
ary Junta of Government issued Decree 
No. 153 which creates a National Tech- 
nical Aeronautics Council. 

Preliminary and unofficial statistics 
indicate that Venezuelan exports during 
1945 will approximate a value of 1,026,- 
000,000 bolivares representing a substan- 
tial increase over 1944; the increase in 
1945 is owing almost exclusively to 
greater movement of petroleum. Im- 
ports during 1945 will approximate 580,- 
980,000 bolivares—also representing an 
increase over 1944 


Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


The outstanding feature of the Co- 
lombian economy during February was 
the alarmingly sharp increase in the 
cost of living. When commercial inter- 
ests succeeded in influencing the Gov- 
ernment to suppress the office of price 
control in August 1945, speculative fever 
had been dampened considerably by the 
end of the war, and prices in general 
were at a comparatively low ebb. For 
several months following the abandon- 
ment of price control, little direct reac- 
tion was experienced, except for an im- 
mediate and impressive rise in rents. 
Since the beginning of 1946, however, 
accompanying the renewed inflationary 
momentum arising in part from the de- 
layed reconversion in the United States 
and the increasing world scarcity of 
some commodities, the cost of living has 
taken such a serious upward trend that 
general concern has developed about the 
situation, and public opinion has been 
forming rapidly in favor of a revival of 
governmental price control. The index 
of the cost of living, based upon costs 
of a workman’s family in Colombia, in- 
creased nine points during January. 
No official indexes are available covering 
middle-class consumers, but little doubt 
exists that inflation is being felt by 
them. As a result, such strong pressure 
has been brought upon the Government, 
including that of several prominent for- 
mer opponents of official price control 
in any form, that all signs indicate the 
prompt resumption of some kind of 
measures for control. 

The expected relaxation in Colombia’s 
system of import permits and exchange 
control was effected on February 20 by 
a resolution of the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports, and Exports (La 
Oficina de Control de Cambios, Impor- 
taciones y Exportaciones), whereby all 
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restrictions on exchange were removed 
from permits for articles in the prefer. 
ential category of imported merchandise 
Among a number of reclassificationg og 
commodities from one import ca 

to another, the following articles wep 
given preferential status and thus will 
be excluded from exchange restrictions: 
Steel cable; industrial knives; ploy 
torches for welding; wheelbarrows ang 
hand carts; all bus and truck Chassis 
and those automobiles having a ¢. if 
cost not exceeding $1,200; X-ray equip. 
ment, electrical machinery and tools for 
agricultural, mining, and industria] uses’ 
medical, chemical, bacteriological, and 
pharmaceutical instruments and appa- 
ratus; optical goods; typewriting, caley. 
lating, and other office machinery; and 
graphite and crucibles. 

Additional changes in regulations ¢oy- 
ering exchange control designed to ac. 
commodate Coiombian exchange control 
to the commitments assumed under the 
Bretton Woods Agreement, were made 
by executive decree on February 2, 
Thus, the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports, and Exports is authorized to 
approve all current exchange transac- 
tions instead of being limited, as pre- 
viously, to those deemed economically 
necessary. The exchange tax of 5 cen- 
tavos per dollar purchased was elimi- 
nated, but the exchange stamp tax was 
increased to 3.85 percent. Mining com- 
panies henceforth may remit funds 
abroad unrestrictedly for all current 
transactions instead of only 40 percent 
of the value of the gold sold to the Bank 
of the Republic ‘Banco de la Repiblica) 
as under former regulations. 

Tourist travel in Colombia was facili- 
tated under a disposition of the new reg- 
ulations permitting tourists to convert 
up to $2,000 per month into local cur- 
rency without the obligation of purchas- 
ing bonds usually applicable to importa- 
tions of capital 

Following the visit to Bogota of Ca- 
nadian Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry MacKinnon, a new Colombian- 
Canadian trade agreement was signed 
between the two countries, subject to les- 
islative approval. The agreement pro- 
vides for reciprocal most-favored-nation 
treatment and will be in force for 4 pe 
riod of 2 years, subject to cancellation 00 
30 days’ notice and to automatic renewal 
for periods of 1 year unless denounced 
by one of the participants within 6 
months from the date of termination. 

Another important international 
agreement was reached during February 
between Colombia and Venezuela, con- 
sisting of the approval by Colombian and 
Venezuelan commissions, meeting at Bo- 
gota, of the project to form a joint met 
chant marine, in which Ecuador als 
would be invited to participate. An of 
ficial corporation would be created along 
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ines with a capital of $20,- 
ate caus Colombian and Vans 
ar each would subscribe 45 percent 
nr Ecuador 10 percent. Each country 
pe contribute the vessels now owned 
and operated under miscellaneous forms, 
and additional vessels would be acquired 
to engage in coastwise, as well as inter- 
national operations. The project in- 
volves, but does not necessarily depend 
upon, the development of an ocean-ship- 
ping port at Concha, on Lake Maracaibo; 
the connection of this port by rail with 
the interior of Colombia; and dredging 
the bar of Lake Maracaibo to permit the 
entry of oceangoing ships, thus provid- 
ing Colombia with a new avenue of in- 
ternational trade. A second meeting is to 
be held in Caracas in April between rep- 
resentatives of the respective Govern- 
ments, during which it is expected that 
final details of the project will be worked 
out. 

The contract for installation of a new 
automatic telephone plant with 40,000 
lines in Bogota was awarded to Ericsson, 
at the total cost of $4,894,000. Installa- 
tion of the first 20,000 lines is promised 
within 18 months, the balance to be in- 
stalled completely 30 months from 
March 1, 1946. 

The tariff commission, which for sev- 
eral months had been studying a pro- 
posed revision in the Colombian tariff, 
announced that study on the basis of the 
League of Nations nomenclature had 
been undertaken and that preliminary 
studies of the first 99 numerals had been 
completed. The Minister of Finance and 
Public Credit was quoted in an interview 
as expressing his interest in accelerating 
the preliminary studies so that they 
might form the basis for a Government- 
sponsored tariff bill to be presented to 
the Congress at the next regular session 
in July. The campaign in favor of an 
upward revision of the tariff gathered 
weight during February. Protectionist 
editorials appeared frequently in the 
newspapers, while prominent industrial 
leaders found increasing occasion to 
urge a prompt increase in protection for 
newly established industries. 

The Colombian coffee market was com- 
paratively quiet during February after 
exporters completed most of their sub- 
sidy-covered coffee purchasing, leaving 
the Federation as substantially the only 
purchaser. A general tendency devel- 
oped for exporters to await a definite de- 
cision regarding future OPA policy, al- 
though a strong campaign for an in- 
crease in, or removal of, coffee-price 
ceilings in the United States was carried 
on in the local press during February. 
Little change occurred in the local price 
of coffee, although the withdrawal of ex- 
porters from the market had a definite 
bearish tendency. Medellin excelso sold 
at 8 pesos an arroba of 25 pounds on 
February 1, and at 7.85 pesos on March 1. 
Sevilla pergamino decreased from 6.55 to 
6.51 in price during the same period. 
Reports on crops were favorable gener- 
ally, but little coffee was available. 
Transportation was a serious problem 
during most of February, as the Magda- 
lena River was low, and exporters were 
anxious to get their coffee to the coast in 
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time to receive the benefit of the subsidy 
before the dead line. : 
Colombia exported 453,278 bags of 
coffee of 60 kilograms each during Feb- 
ruary, compared with 431,963 bags in 
January and 408,056 in February 1945. 
Of the February 1946 exports, 440,015 
bags when to the United States, 8,044 to 
Europe, and 5,219 to other countries. 


Uruguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


With the summer season at its height 
in February, Montevideo and the resort 
centers of Uruguay were enjoying a 
prosperous tourist season. The number 
of visitors from Argentina and the 
amounts of money spent by the holiday 
makers are said to have exceeded all 
recent records. The harvesting of corn 
and of sunflower seed constituted the 
only important agricultrual activities of 
the month. Government commissions 
were studying various agricultural prob- 
lems, particularly that concerning this 
year’s deficient wheat crop. Foreign 
wheat sources may have to be found or 
rationing imposed. 

Packing-house activity for local con- 
sumption showed no change as com- 
pared with January. The foreign fri- 
gorificos resumed buying. They have 
inaugurated a new price system of pay- 
ing for the net yields of meat after proc- 
essing rather than on the basis of per- 
kilogram live-weight, as had been the 
custom previously. Sales at the “ta- 
blada”’ during 1945 totaled 548,770 head 
of cattle and 1,080,849 head of sheep for 
total weights of 253,567,590 and 36,205.- 
780 kilograms, respectively. The wool 
market continued quiet. 

Labor unrest resulting from the rising 
cost of living continued. Serious strikes 
in the transport and bakery industries 
were averted only by the prompt inter- 
vention of the Government. A strike 
broke out in the meat-packing industry 
which included the Government-owned 
“Frigorifico Nacional,’ paralyzing all 
operations and shutting off Montevideo’s 
supplies of fresh meat. The workers 
were demanding general wage increases, 
stability of employment, reinstatement 
of dismissed employees, and more effec- 
tive operation of wage boards. A con- 
gressional committee has been consider- 
ing labor legislation of a far-reaching 
nature which would establish compul- 
sory conciliation and arbitration over 
all labor disputes except those with re- 
spect to wages, which would remain un- 
der the jurisdiction of the wage boards. 

The cost of living continued to rise. 
With the increased salaries awarded in 
the various industries, prices in many 
cases also rose. Milk went up to 2 cen- 
tesimos a liter, and sugar, the price of 
which has doubled, threatened to go still 
higher. According to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, the cost of living has in- 
creased by 51 percent over the base year 
1933. Since that office’s figures relate 
only to a few articles of prime necessity 
and recognize only the official prices and 
not those that must actually be paid in 
the open market, its estimates are con- 
sidered very conservative. 
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A small number of American cars, as 
well as further shipments of British bus 
and truck chassis, were received during 
February. The automotive repair indus- 
try continued to flourish, and, with the 
abandonment of fuel rationing, the num- 
ber of cars and trucks in operation in- 
creased. The arrival of some 2,700 
heavy-duty tires from the United States 
further alleviated the transportation sit- 
uation. Uruguay urgently requires from 
500 to 600 new passenger buses to replace 
the badly worn vehicles now in operation. 
If the new legislation covering bus speci- 
fications is enforced, the great majority 
of these will have to be imported from the 
United States. 

Construction picked up after the par- 
alyzing year-end plumbers’ strike, but 
progress was slow on account of short- 
ages of imported supplies, and contrac- 
tors were pessimistic as to the future. 
Building permits for January amounted 
to 2,128,135 pesos, which was slightly un- 
der the amount for January 1945. 

Industry was active despite isolated 
shortages of prime materials. As a re- 
sult of an Argentine decree prohibiting 
the export of gypsum, the Uruguayan 
cement - manufacturing industry will 
probably have to obtain its supplies of 
that material from the United States. 
The cotton-textile industry was faced 
with a difficult situation when the Brazil- 
ian Government prohibited the export of 
cotton yarns for 60 days. A fire de- 
stroyed a large part of the Government 
alcohol distillery—a loss estimated at 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 pesos. 
Large stocks of cafia and other alcoholic 
beverages were lost, and imports of cafa 
from Cuba may be necessary to satisfy 
the local market until reconstruction is 
effected and stocks are replenished. 

An outstanding event was the purchase 
on January 30 by U. T. E. (Usinas Eléc- 
tricas y Teléfonos del Estado), the Gov- 
ernment power monopoly of the Monte- 
video Telephone Co., subsidiary of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The difficult bus transportation situation 
continued. The municipality has of- 
fered the British-owned streetcar com- 
pany the concession to operate a system 
of trolley buses in Montevideo, but it is 
not yet known whether the company is 
in a position to undertake the project. 

Uruguay's export balance of trade for 
1945 amounted to 28,370,685 pesos, ex- 
ports having amounted to 122,066,252 
pesos and imports to 93,695,567 pesos. 
This balance does not include gold im- 
ports for banking purposes of 21,063,601 
pesos. Both exports and imports were 
the highest in 6 years. The United 
States took 46 percent and the United 
Kingdom 24 percent of Uruguay’s ex- 
ports, and the United States remained 
Uruguay’s principal supplier—followed 
in turn by Brazil, Argentina, and the 
United Kingdom. 

On December 31, 1945, Uruguay’s pub- 
lic debt outstanding amounted to 629.- 
100,000 pesos. 

Stock-exchange operations declined 
somewhat, in consequence of seasonal 
factors and the forthcoming Argentine 
elections which were held February 24. 
Prices of Government internal debt se- 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Termination Date of Customs Agree- 
ment with United Kingdom Postponed 6 
Months, Thereby Suspending Argentine 
Tariff Increases on Wide Range of 
Products.—The Argentine-United King- 
dom trade agreement of December l, 
1936, regarding which Argentina had 
given notice of termination on August 
21, 1945, and which was to have expired 
on February 21, 1946, has been extended 
for 6 months by a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment between the two countries, accord- 
ing to an informal notice received on 
March 6, 1946, by the U. S. Embassy at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. The termina- 
tion date of the agreement, when the 
Argentine import duties on about 300 
articles are to revert to the preagree- 
ment rates of 1933, has been postponed 
to August 21, 1946, pending the opening 
of negotiations between the two coun- 
tries for an over-all trade agreement 
that would replace the present agree- 
ment. 

An Argentine decree which had or- 
dered the application, as of February 21, 
1946, of the higher preagreement duty 
rates on the articles on which the duties 
were reduced in the agreement, has been 
suspended. 

{For an announcement of the Argentine- 
United Kingdom trade agreement of Septem- 
ber 26, 1933, see CoMMERCE ReEporTs of 
October 21, 1933; for an announcement of its 
replacement by an agreement of December 1 
1936, containing the same Argentine tariff 
concessions, see COMMERCE Reports of De- 
cember 19, 1936; for an announcement of the 
notice of termination of the agreement of 
1936 by Argentina, see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 10, 1945; and for an 
announcement of the Argentine tariff in- 
creases which were to have become effective 
as of February 21, 1946, if the agreement had 
terminated on that date, see Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of March 9, 1946.] 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions on Numerous 
Products From Sterling Areas Removed 
or Relaxed.—The liberalization of the 
import-licensing regulations for a wide 
range of goods produced or manufac- 
tured in the sterling area was announced 
by the Minister of State for Trade and 
Customs, for Australia, as effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, and thereafter. 

Some of the more important items 
formerly prohibited and now exempt 
from import-licensing restrictions are 
Jaundry machines and appliances; ra- 
dios, radio accessories, and parts; cer- 
tain electrical appliances (radiators, 
toasters, fans, and human-hair dryers) ; 
various chinaware, earthenware, porce- 
lainware and glassware products; ve- 
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neers; insecticides and disinfectants; 
naphtha and cresylic acid; bicycles, tri- 
cycles, and similar vehicles; musical 
instruments; and tooth, hair, cloth, 
scrubbing, and paint brushes. Among 
the products which prior to 1946, were 
granted import licenses on a quota basis 
and now, according to the recent an- 
nouncement, require no license, are 
vanillin; flavoring esters and extracts; 
nonspiritous essential oils and certain 
materials used in the manufacture of 
perfumery. 

Imports previously subject to admin- 
istrative control (no quota restriction- 
applications for licenses dealt with indi- 
vidually on their merits by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Customs, Canberra, 
Australia) and now exempted from the 
import-licensing regulations include 
platinum bars, rods, and in similar 
forms; cast-iron pipes and pipe fittings; 
electric cooking and heating appliances; 
telephone and telegraph cables; ce- 
ments; saws; chronometers; micro- 
scopes; mathematical instruments; and 
other ores, clays, and mineral earths. 

In addition, licensing restrictions on 
numerous commodities formerly prohib- 
ited were considerably relaxed by per- 
mitting their importation subject to ad- 
ministrative control. Some of the major 
items affected by the above relaxation of 
import control are piece goods of silk or 
containing silk; knitted or lock-stitched 
piece goods except 100 percent wool; ap- 
parel; furs and other skins and articles 
made thereof; hats, caps, and bonnets; 
socks and stockings; pianos; oil or water- 
color paintings; toys and articles used 
for outdoor and indoor games. 
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Our feature article this week— 
pages 3, 4, and 5—is concerned 








mainly with Finnish wood pulp and 
its export prospects, so we're using | 
as our cover a picture of a big wood- | 
pulp mill at Kaukopaa, Finland. 

It has been courteously furnished | 
by the Finnish Legation in Wash- | 
ington. 
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Import-licensing regulations for 800s 
imported from the United States and 
other nonsterling countries are stjj] very 
restrictive. Amendments have been fey 
in number and have affected only certain 
essential raw materials in short supply 
and specified machinery replacement 


parts. 
Bermuda 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Shoes: Authorization To Import From 
the United States To Be Issued Freely 
Permits to import shoes into Bermuda 
from the United States will be issued 
freely and allocations of boots and shoes 
previously in effect have been canceled 
according to a notice published in the 
Bermuda Official Gazette of February 18 
1946 ; 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Transport Services.—During the 
first 6 months of 1945 the eight leading 
Brazilian air lines flew 8,920,353 kilome- 
ters and carried 118,835 passengers, 253. 
940 kilograms of mail, 1,762,201 kilo- 
grams of cargo, and 1,789,158 kilograms 
of baggage. Hours flown totaled 37,526, 
and the number of commercial aircraft 
registered was 72. 

Airport Improvements Planned,—The 
airport at Congonhas, Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, is to be improved by means of a spe- 
cial credit of 900,000 cruzeiros (approxi- 
mately $45,000) granted by the Govern- 
ment, it is reported in the Brazilian press. 
Among other improvements will be night 
lighting 

It is also reported that identical works 
will be undertaken at the Air Base of 
Galeao, in Rio de Janeiro, as well as at 
Campo de Marte, Sao Paulo. It is ex- 
pected that night flying may be resumed 
some time during the early part of this 
year. 

Projected Breakwater Extension.—An 
extension of 1,000 meters in length to the 
breakwater in Mocuripe, Port of Forta- 
leza, Brazil, was provided for by decree 
law No. 8,429 dated December 21, 1945. 

The extension will be 11 meters in 
depth and will cost 36,000,000 cruzeiros 
(approximately $1,800,000 U. S. cur- 
rency). 


British Honduras 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Certain Foodstuffs: Permits for Im- 
portation from Countries Outside the 
United Kingdom Will Cease as of March 
31, 1946.—The Controller of Imports of 
British Honduras has ordered that, inas- 
much as certain foodstuffs have been 
obtainable from the United Kingdom 
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i ry 1, 1946, the issue of permits 
since *e importation of such products 
from outside the United Kingdom will 
cease as of March 31, 1946, or on the 
exhaustion of the appropriate allocations 
for the first quarter of 1946, whichever 
is the sooner. This Measure was an- 
nounced in Notice No. 23 of January 2, 
1946, published in the British Honduran 
Government Gazette of January 5, 1946, 
which was amended by a further notice 
of January 29, 1946, published in the 
Government Gazette of February 9, 1946. 
The foodstuffs affected are the follow- 
ing: baking powder; biscuits and crisp 
preads containing less than 10 percent 
sugar; confectionery of all kinds; sweet 
piscuits; dehydrated vegetables; fish 
pastes; ground coffee; jams; infant, 
health, and invalid foods, not having a 
milk base and containing no more than 
10 percent sugar; meat, malt, and yeast 
extracts; mustard; vinegar malt; pear! 
and patent barley; packet salt; pickles 
and sauces; rennet; saccharin; stuffing, 
seasonings, herbs; and spices, other than 
cinnamon quills, chips, and bark, mace, 
nutmeg, pepper, pimento, ginger. 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN VALPARAISO DISTRICT 


Genera! business conditions in the Val- 
paraiso district of Chile during the last 
quarter of 1945 were reported good, with 
a heavy demand for all types of imported 
merchandise. Sales of products of the 
major national industries were high and 
some plants worked to capacity to fill 
orders. Retail prices remained steady. 

There was a very heavy demand for 
bank credit during the quarter, so heavy, 
in fact, that banks had difficulty in meet- 
ing it. Most of the banks were redis- 
counting their notes to relieve the situa- 
tion. The demand apparently was 
caused by the desire of the borrowers to 
put as much money as possible into 
goods and property while the peso was 
stable. Commercial and bank collections 
were good, with but few protests of for- 
eign drafts. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade statistics for the quarter 
are not yet available. However, statis- 
tics for the period from January to Oc- 
tober 1945, inclusive, show that Chile 
imported during that period 1,316,847 me- 
tric tons of commodities valued at $125,- 
869,317, (U. S. Currency) and exported 
2,243,765 metric tons at $177,721,899. 
The United States was the source of 44 
percent of the imports and the destina- 
tion of 57 percent of the exports. Im- 
ports totaled 1,239,035 metric tons val- 
used at $114,084,662 and exports, 1,482,262 
metric tons and $155,161,878 during the 
corresponding period of 1944. Of these 
latter totals, the United States supplied 
44 percent of the imports and took 66 
percent of the exports. 

During the September quarter of 1945, 
Chilean mineral exports (nitrates ex- 
cepted) amounted to 228,369 metric tons, 
aS compared with 131,945 metric tons 
during the like period of 1944. Mineral 
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exports (nitrates excepted) for the pe- 
riod January through September 1945, 
amounted to 531,407 metric tons as com- 
pared with 418,903 metric tons during 
the corresponding period of 1944. Of 
these latter totals, 495,491 metric tons in 
1945 and 387,715 metric tons in 1944 were 
shipped to the United States. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


During the last quarter of 1945, 22 
United States vessels, with a net tonnage 
of 86,912 tons, arrived at Valparaiso from 
that country, bringing 33,806 tons of mer- 
chandise. All loaded cargo for the 
United States. Three Chilean vessels, 
with a net tonnage of 9,377 tons, arrived 
from the United States with 11,338 tons 
of cargo for this port and loaded cargo 
for the return trip. 

Vessels of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration were carrying a few passengers 
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both south-and north-bound during the 
quarter, but regular passenger service 
had not been reestablished. Two British 
vessels, one Swedish, and one Norwegian 
also arrived at Valparaiso, with passen- 
gers and cargo, and took on passengers 
and cargo for the return trip through 
the Canal. One Chilean vessel cleared 
for Puerto Rico, and Cuba, via Venezuela. 

Congestion in the customhouse contin- 
ued but not to an excessive extent. The 
Camara Maritima y Portuario (Maritime 
and Port Chamber of Commerce) was 
functioning actively and presented a 
three-point plan to reduce this conges- 
tion. The plan is (1) to increase the time 
limit for leaving merchandise in the cus- 
tomhouse; (2) to increase rates for stor- 
age in the customhouse; and (3) to pay 
customhouse laborers on the basis of 
tonnage handled rather than by the day. 
While some opposition to point 3 was 

















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Interaction of Migration Policies and World Economy: Basic Considerations That 
Need To Be Weighed 


UNFORTUNATELY, the field of international migration has not attracted 
the attention of research bodies in a manner commensurate with its im- 
portance in the international scene. Research in the field of population 
changes has been directed to the movement from rural to urban areas and 
to the increase or decrease of populations in given countries resulting from 
the changing rates of births and deaths and the losses from wars. The 
findings in the latter field were particularly helpful during the war as a basis 
for estimates of relief needs in liberated areas on the part of government 
agencies and UNRRA. Statistics of emigration and immigration were com- 
piled by the International Labor Office during the early thirties, but these 
materials have never been studied with a view to the discovery of clues to 
the part which migration or the absence of migration played in the period 
between World War I and World War II. 

Furthermore, the policies of countries of potential immigration have not 
yet been formulated with respect to postwar immigration. Generally speak- 
ing, prewar immigration legislation remains in force in most countries. It 
may also be said that special immigration legislation or rather administrative 
provisions adopted during the war for security reasons are no longer in 
effect in most immigration countries. 

The trend of thinking on the subject appears to be toward selective immi- 
gration with interest focused on those immigrants possessing the particular 
professional, technical, or agricultural skills required to balance the internal 
economy of the country concerned. It appears unlikely that immigration 
policies will become clarified until the level of economic activity in the post- 
war world is more clearly indicated. A high level of economic activity with 
full internal employment of industrial and agricultural workers may facili- 
tate migration movement. Correspondingly, a low level of economic activity 
will tend to restrict the movement of immigrants. 

Apart from economic considerations the political and cultural factors 
pertaining to particular groups of potential immigrants will prove an im- 
portant factor in the determination of policies. Countries of immigration 
tend to avoid the introduction into their territories of Old World political 
and cultural attitudes which may survive to retard early assimilation to the 
culture of the adopted country. 

We are now confronted with the practical political, economic, cultural, 
and demographic problems of the uprooted populations of Europe and the 
Far East which have emerged from World War II. The relation of these 
problems to the war as cause or effect remains to be determined. It is 
pertinent to note at the moment that questions of overpopulation and living 
space were instruments of the propaganda used by the Axis powers in their 
bid for world supremacy. 

The inevitable upsurge of nationalism resulting from the war may tend 
to redistribute populations on political and demographic lines without ade- 
quate consideration for the cultural and economic factors which will need 
to be taken into account in the building of a lasting peace. 


(From a recent address by George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Department of State; delivered at Radcliffe College.) 
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expected, from the laborers, the institu- 
tion of these three reforms would un- 
doubtedly be of tremendous aid in re- 
ducing congestion. 

The Chief of the Port Department was 
stuGying a plan for the complete mech- 
anization of the port of Valparaiso based 
upon his observations of port work and 
cargo handling in the United States dur- 
ing a recent visit there. This should be 
of great value to the port, but its suc- 
cess would depend upon obtaining money 
for new port machinery. According to 
reports, the minimum amount needed for 
the purpose is 20,000,000 pesos. 

According to a report dated October 
26, 1945, two Swedish vessels, each with 
a speed of 14 knots and 261,000-cubic- 
feet capacity, were returned to service 
for use in passenger and freight trans- 
portation between Valparaiso and east 
coast ports of the United States, with 
a northern terminal at New York. 

On November 6, 1945, there was pub- 
lished an announcement of the reestab- 
lishment of service between Canada and 
Valparaiso. The service, which will 
handle passengers and freight, will be 
started with three motorships of 10,000 
tons deadweight, having a speed of 13 
knots. 

Gasoline rationing was terminated on 
December 15, 1945, and normality was 
completely restored by the regular ar- 
rivals of tankers bringing sufficient gaso- 
line, kerosene, fuel, and Diesel oil not 
only to supply current needs but to en- 
able the accumulation of stocks. 


CONSTRUCTION 


During the December quarter, 12 per- 
mits for new construction valued at 
2,711,832 pesos and 39 permits for re- 
pairs and enlargements valued at 1,393,- 
180 pesos were issued in Valparaiso. 
During the same period, 56 permits for 
new construction valued at 16,509,123 
pesos and 91 permits for repairs and en- 
largements valued at 2,989,378 pesos 
were issued in Vina del Mar. 

In Valparaiso, work on a large new 
office building for a shipping concern 
was proceeding normally. Two other 
large office buildings are projected by an 
insurance company and the Merchant 
Marine Fund during the present year. 

In Vina del Mar, the cornerstone of 
the new building of the Public Assistance 
Hospital, which will cost an estimated 
25,000,000 pesos, was iaid on December 
22, 1945, by the President of the Republic. 
This hospital, which is now rendering 
fine service to the, public, despite old 
buildings and limited facilities, is ex- 
pected to be one of the finest of its 
type in Chile. 

LABOR CONDITIONS 


The only important strike which took 
place during the December quarter was 
at the Juan Soldado Cement Plant at La 
Serena, which was settled at the begin- 
ning of December. Many problems were 
expected during the March quarter of 
1946, inasmuch as laborers in a number 
of industries already had presented 


pliegos de peticiones demanding large 
increases in salaries and privileges. 
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France Will Stage Interna- 
tional Housing Show 


France has taken the initiative 
in planning an International Ex- 
position of Housing and Urbanism 
scheduled, to be held in Paris from 
May 31 to August 4, 1946, at the 
Grand Palais des Champs Elysées 
and on the Cours-La-Reine. The 
purpose of the undertaking is to 
facilitate the solution of the inter- 
national housing problem by com- 
parison of studies and experience in 
the various countries. The pro- 
jected Exposition aims to spread 
and generalize the knowledge of 
progress made in the housing field. 

Official invitations to participate 
have been extended by the French 
Government to all countries having 
diplomatic representatives in Paris. 
Unofficial reports indicate that 
probably the British, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Swiss, Belgian, Canadian, 
and United States Governments 
will participate. 


China 


Economic Conditions 























Prospects for an early resumption of 
Tientsin’s export trade are not bright, 
according to the American Consulate 
General in that city, despite the fact that 
some pieces of the complicated foreign- 
trade pattern are being fitted into place. 
The small commercial shipments, made 
so far this year, to Shanghai for reex- 
port, or direct to the United States, are 
only a trickle compared with the prewar 
flood of exports from that North China 
port. In 1936, prior to the Sino-Japa- 
nese War, exports from Tientsin to the 
United States alone were valued at more 
than $US24,000,000. Total export and 
import trade in 1936, was valued at nearly 
$US55,000,000, according to estimates 
based on an incomplete Chinese Customs 
data. 

The establishment of a new foreign- 
exchange rate by the Central Bank of 
China is expected to give some stability 
to the financial situation. Heretofore, 
varying exchange rates and mounting 
inflation discouraged efforts of produc- 
ers and traders alike. Several foreign 
banks have reopened in Tientsin, al- 
though on limited funds, and United 
States Marines continue to put sizable 
amounts of United States currency into 
circulation. There has been a slow but 
gradual improvement in commercial tel- 
ecommunications and in the Chinese 
postal services. 

Despite a marked improvement in 
railway service between Peiping and 
Chinwangtao (and beyond) on the Pei- 
ping-Mukden Line, the transportation 
situation remains acute, both as to ship- 
ping produce in and out of Tientsin and 
handling it in port. Rail service on all 
lines other than the aforementioned one 
stops within a radius of 80 miles or less 
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from Peiping or Tientsin. There jg no 
access by rail to Shansi Province or In. 
ner Mongolia. The few tugs and lighters 
available for river and harbor Service are 
in need of repair, and the fuel nece 
for their operation is difficult to obtain 
Although unrestricted coastwise trading 
with Shanghai was made permissible 
some months ago, only a small amount 
of shipping space is available for com- 
mercial cargo to that port. 

Large industrial enterprises are slow 
in resuming activity. Their marketing 
facilities have not yet begun to function 
smoothly, and many firms need capital 
with which to operate. In sufficient 
bonded warehouse space and lack of ade- 
quate marine and fire insurance fagjjj. 
ties are other difficulties that must be 
resolved before normal export proce. 
dures can be reestablished. 

One, or more, of the afore-mentioned 
factors is militating against resumption 
of normal trading activities in those 
commodities of special interest to United 
States buyers. 


OUTLOOK FOR WOooL 


Virtually no raw wool has reached 
Tientsin since the Japanese surrender. 
because of continued disruption of rajj 
communications with producing areas 
such as Shantung Province, Inner Mon- 
golia, and West China. The small 
amounts that may arrive during 1946 
are expected to do no more than meet 
minimum local requirements. Since 
there are no stocks available for export, 
it appears that no wool exports may be 
expected for some time to come, and 
then only if conditions have improved 
to the point that supplies are over and 
above those required to saturate the 
local market. 

In 1936, Tientsin exported to the 
United States more than _ 25,000,000 
pounds of raw wool, valued at 
$US5 564,442. 


COTTON IN SHORT SUPPLY 


No export surplus of cotton, even the 
rough staple variety known as Hsi Ho 
used abroad for mixing with wool), can 
be expected for two or three seasons. 
Collections from the 1945-46 crop are 
sstimated roughly at 500,000 piculs, or 
ibout one-fourth the amount required 
for capacity operation of local cotton 
mills. Effects of the Japanese controls 
over cotton collection and distribution 
have not disappeared entirely, and it is 
believed that the establishment in Tien- 
tsin of a free cotton market with remu- 
nerative prices will be necessary to en- 
courage plantings at prewar levels. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


The bristle trade was less seriously in- 
terfered with by the Japanese than many 
others, and some 10,000 to 15,000 cases 
of bristles are reported to be available 
for export as soon as the foreign-trade 
pattern is completed. Some of these 
bristles, however, reportedly are poorly 
dressed, and a fair share of the stocks 
are in hands of people unfamiliar with 
prewar bristle trade. In view of a num- 
ber of factors, some exporters are still 
unwilling to offer cargo. 

Bristles figured prominently in Tien- 
tsin’s export trade with the United States 
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pefore the war. In 1936, exports in 
this category were valued at nearly 
$US4,000,000. oh 

Considerable quantities of raw furs 
from wild and domestic animals appar- 
ently are available for export in Tientsin. 
Some lots are obviously “stranded cargo 
whereas other merchandise, notably Jap- 
anese mink, is “safe-haven” cargo. 
There are no stocks of raw goatskins for 
export, the trade having been virtually 
destroyed by the Japanese trade monop- 
oly and export embargo in 1938. The 
small output of Tientsin slaughterhouses 
goes to local tanneries. . 

In 1936, total value of furs, and hides 
and skins ‘chiefly goatskins) exported 
from Tientsin to the United States 
amounted to nearly $US5,150.000. 

No stocks of egg products are available 
for export, and revival of business will 
depend largely upon the restoration of 
transportation with producing areas. It 
seems doubtful that factories in some of 
the Shantung districts will be important 
factors in building up Tientsin’s stocks 
for export during the coming months. 
The plant of the largest producer of egg 
products in Tientsin has not yet been 
returned to its owner, according to the 
latest reports from Tientsin. 


CARPETS AND HOOKED RUGS 


It is reported that considerably less 
than 100,000 square feet of standard 90- 
line carpets and less than 250,000 square 
feet of hooked rugs are available for 
export. The carpet-and-rug industry is 
beset with a number of difficulties—the 
labor force has been widely dispersed, 
and shortages of wool seriously affect the 
supply situation. In addition, washing, 
drying, and spinning equipment is badly 
in need of repair. 

It now appears that during 1946 there 
will be few, if any, stocks of other North 
China products such as sausage casings, 
walnuts, and strawbraids, available for 
export. Some observers have expressed 
the opinion that Tientsin’s total 1946 
export turn-over will scarcely equal that 
of 1941, even taking into account the 
effects of Japanese freezing controls 
imposed in July of that year. 

To the extent that Tientsin’s ability to 
buy foreign goods is dependent upon its 
ability to ship its own goods abroad, the 
outlook for resumption of commercial 
import trade on an important basis is 
likewise dark. 

Following the promulgation of the new 
exchange-control regulation, effective 
March 4, the so-called appointed banks 
in Shanghai are purchasing and selling 
foreign currencies on the “open” market 
within limits of the regulations. The 
first week in March the appointed banks 
bought United States dollars at CN$1940 
and sold at CN$2020. As the rates in 
Tientsin have hitherto followed the 
Shanghai exchange market, it is prob- 
able that a similar range of rates is 
effective in that northern port. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chinese Government Publishes Lists of 
Licensed and Prohibited Imports and 
Erports.—Following the announcement 
of the new temporary exchange and 
trade control regulations, reported in 
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the March 16, 1946, issue of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, further details in 
respect to Chinese import and export 
trade control regulations were released 
on March 11, 1946, by the Washington 
office of the Chinese News Service, an 
agency of the Chinese Government. 

Under the new temporary trade con- 
irol regulations, effective March 4, 1946, 
imports are divided into three catego- 
ries: (1) free, (2) licensed, and (3) pro- 
hibited. All commodities not included 
on the licensed or prohibited lists may 
be imported without license. 

The Chinese News Service reports that 
the following items may be imported only 
after a license has been obtained from 
the Chinese Maritime Customs: passen- 
ger motorcars (other than those on the 
prohibited list) and chassis thereof; 
sugar, cube and loaf sugar, candy sugar; 
tobacco leaf; kerosene oil; and cinemato- 
graphic film, developed. 

A supplementary group of imports are 
listed, in the Chinese News Service re- 
port of the regulations, as subject to a 
luxury surtax of 50 percent on the exist- 
ing tariff rates though it is parentheti- 
cally stated that no special license is re- 
quired. This group includes watches; 
wines, beer, spirits, and table waters; cig- 
arettes, cigars, snuff, and chewing to- 
bacco; prepared tobacco; jewelry and 
ornaments not otherwise provided for; 
pearls, real and imitation; precious and 
semiprecious stones (not including un- 
cut and unpolished). 

The Chinese News Service report lists 
the following commodities as luxuries, 
the importation of which is prohibited: 
imitation gold and silver thread on cot- 
ton; lace, trimmings, embroidered goods, 
and all other material used for decora- 
tive or ornamental purposes, and all 
products made wholly thereof (includes 
articles and decorative pieces of lace, 
whether made of cotton, flax, ramie, 
hemp, jute, wool, or silk); woolen car- 














Egypt's New Project for 
Geological Research 


A geological research program is 
in prospect for Egypt as a result 
of action taken by the Egyptian 
Government in voting £E1,000,000 
(1£E—$4.15 U.S. currency) for the 
financing of an over-all investiga- 
tion. 

According to reports in the Egyp- 
tian press, the first step will be to 
survey and map the country to the 
scale of 1 to 100,000. About 90 per- 
cent of the country is now mapped 
to the scale of 1 to 500,000 and only 
about 10 percent on the more de- 
tailed scale. 

The mapping is to be followed by 
a geological survey. The geological 
maps will be used by the mining re- 
search section to locate and record 
minerals. Mine examiners can 
then investigate the mineral depos- 
its located. It is thought that the 
work proposed will require many 
years to complete. 
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pets, carpets, carpeting, and all other 
floor coverings, pure or mixed; imitation 
gold and silver thread, on silk, pure or 
mixed; silk knitted tissue, pure or mixed; 
silk velvets, plushes, and all other pile 
cloths, pure or mixed; silk piece goods, 
pure or mixed, not otherwise provided 
for; silk clothing and all other silk arti- 
cles of personal wear and parts and ac- 
cessories thereof, not otherwise provided 
for; silk goods and mixtures not other- 
wise provided for; automobiles with 
seven-passenger capacity or less, whose 
net f. o. b. factory cost to dealers exceeds 
$US1,200 or equipment, and chassis 
thereof; musk; manufacturers of tusks; 
curios and antiques; damascene ware, 
Satsuma ware and lacquer ware; deco- 
rative or ornamental materials or prod- 
ucts not otherwise provided for (includ- 
ing spangles, tinsel and tinsel wire, and 
metallic trimmings) ; manicure sets and 
parts thereof, powder puffs and cases, 
and vanity cases; perfumery; cosmetics; 
toys and games; umbrellas and sun- 
shades with handles wholly or partly of 
precious metals, ivory, mother-of-pearl, 
tortoise shell, agate, or jeweled; umbrel- 
las and sunshades of silk and silk mix- 
tures. 

Although the Chinese News Service 
report refers only to other prohibited 
imports without specifying their nature, 
unofficial reports from Shanghai indi- 
cate that two additional groups of com- 
modities, importation of which was re- 
stricted or prohibited before the promul- 
gation of the new regulations, are also 
subject to restriction or prohibition. 
The first of these requiring special per- 
mit from the competent Government au- 
thority included such items as arms, ex- 
plosives, narcotics, aviation machines, 
and wireless materials and apparatus. 
The second group listed prohibited im- 
ports and included articles normally ex- 
cluded from trade, such as forgeries, 
sword-canes, handcuffs, and obscene 
literature. 

With respect to those luxury com- 
modities listed in the new regulations, 
the importation of which is thereby pro- 
hibited, it is provided that if such com- 
modities have been ordered before 
February 25, 1846, and can be trans- 
ported into China within 30 days there- 
after, these may be declared as excep- 
tions at the Maritime Customs within 
10 days after publication of the regula- 
tions. 

All commodities other than those listed 
hereinafter, the Chinese News Service 
reports, may be exported freely, except 
that the exporter must present to the 
Chinese Maritime Customs an endorse- 
ment by an “appointed” bank certify- 
ing his contract to sell the foreign ex- 
change accruing from the shipment. 
This regulation applies to all export- 
able commodities except those shipments 
valued at less than $US25 and not ex- 
ported on a business basis. The list of 
commodities, exportation of which is 
prohibited, reportedly includes Govern- 
ment-controlled mineral products, 
namely, the metallic ores and smeltered 
metal of tungsten, antimony, tin, and 
quicksilver; silver coins, silver bullion, 
gold bullion, subsidiary coins of nickel 
and metal alloy, copper cash and coin 
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and copper remelted therefrom; salt; Decree No. 121 still requires authoriza- Government revenues during the fir 

wild animals and birds alive, of all kinds tion from the Ministry of Communica- 9 months of 1945 amounted to “4 

(including game); bird skins and tions for the importation and sale of 476,018 as compared with $18,160 509 
feathers of wild birds held together by complete radio transmitting sets. collected during the corresponding - 

small portions of the skins; antiques; : riod of 1944. Third-quarter receipt 

original writings of Dr, Sun Yat-sen, Transport and Communication amounted to $5,597,840, somewhat = 

ancient Chinese books and archives of ; d than the $7,911,534 collected during the 

Government departments; rice, paddy, Railroad Passenger Service Inaugu- second quarter of 1945. Disbursem : 

wheat, wheat flour and manufactures rated.—Passenger service on a short-line during the first 9 months were SIT, 

thereof; cotton yarn and cloth. railroad in Oriente Province, Cuba, was 233,027. # 

begun during the last week of November. The outlook for Dominican agricy. 

* t Ri The railroad runs between Manati, ture during the third quarter was goog 

OS a 1Ca where the sugar central of the same as weather conditions were favorabje 

: ‘ name is located, and Manati Junction, for higher production of most of the 

Transport and Communication a distance of 40 kilometers, and is oper- crops for export and for domestic con. 


sumption. Prices in the country hag 


ated by the Manati Sugar Co. risen greatly since 1940 and there hag 


Sailings to be Resumed.—Sailings from 


Port Limon, Costa Rica, to Europe via Manati Junction is located on the been some scarcity of commodities 
intermediate ports will be resumed early Santa Clara-Santiago de Cuba Line, of tably luxury or semiluxury sods, sin 
in 1946, by the Royal Netherlands Steam- the Cuba Railway Co., and appears as transport equipment. Wages had os 
ship Co., according to press reports. “Lebanon” in the schedules of that com- creased to some extent, but did not a i 
Passengers and cargo will be carried from pany. pear to have offset the rising cost G 
Port Limon en route to Antwerp and Am- The railroad is a 36-inch gage line. living. 
sterdam and cargo will be accepted for Locomotives are not used in the new pas- The new textile plant started operat 
trans-shipment to Scandinavia and Swit- senger service, the hauling being by two ing and the cement plant under con. 
zerland. track motor coaches of the omnibus type, struction was expected to be ready for 
having a seating capacity for i8 persons production in March or April of this 
Cuba in each coach. year. Construction in general declined 


during the third quarter as compared 


Tariffs and Trade Controls Dominican with the two preceding quarters, par- 


tially as a result of the completion of 


Parts and Accessories for Radio Trans- R bl > Government projects. Very few new 
mitting Equipment: Import Prohibition epu 1C irrigation projects were started dur- 
Cancelled.—The prohibition against the ing the third quarter of 1945, but ex. 
importation into Cuba of parts and ac- wc cv tone tensions to existing projects were made, 
cessories for radio transmitting equip- Ec onomic C onditions Labor unions became prominent dur. 
ment established as a wartime measure The high level of foreign trade which ing the quarter under review. A new 
has been cancelled by Ministry of Com- continued during the first half of 1945 law was enacted establishing an 8-hour 
munications Decree No. 121 published in declined considerably during the third work day with extra pay for overtime. 
the Official Gazette of January 30, 1946. quarter. Exports for the first 9 months A program was also under way for the 
Decree Law No. 6 of January 22, 1942, of the year amounted to 52 percent of construction of 25,000 laborers’ homes 
had prohibited imports of such equip- the volume and 68 percent of the value which is to be financed by a Dominican 
ment except with the prior approval of of the total exports during the like bond issue of $5,000,000 
the Ministry of Communications. period in 1944. AGRICULTURE anp Lavesrocs 


The outlook for food crops was very 
favorable during the third quarter of 
" - , , 1945. The irrigation projects of the De- 
Food Conditions in Hong Kong partment of Agriculture and Irrigation 














The problem of providing food for the population of Hong Kong, now esti- — ee A ane a 
mated at slightly over 1,000,000, is one of the most serious facing the admin- »P ac oe be ./ 
istration, mid-February reports from the colony indicate. Supplies of rice, weather were ideal for the growing 
sugar, flour, peanut oil, and other foodstuffs are critically short despite te eta stagger _— oo = 
recent arrivals. vating, planting, and weeding the flelds, 

With supplies of rice estimated as sufficient for less than 6 weeks’ needs, and getting their mills in good condition 
rationing, through a system of card registration, has been established by the for grinding. A large crop was expected. 
Hong Kong Government- On February 18 the ration was reduced by one- | The rice crop was expected to reach 
half. The ration per registered consumer is 2 catties (1 catty=1.33 pounds) unprecedented levels. Although the 
of rice every 5 days as compared with 1 catty per person for average prewar main crop of irrigated rice (Buffalo) 
consumption. Thus, daily requirements of rice in Hong Kong are 240 long | remained to be harvested. more than 
tons. The government reportedly planned to import 10,000 tons of flour 1.500.000 kilograms of rice valued at 
by the end of February, as it was feared that arrivals of rice may be insuffi- | about $300,000, were exported during the 
cient to meet minimum requirements. Flour also is rationed, 1% catties for first 9 mont hs of the vear. The country 
5 days being the allowance per registered consumer. Local sugar stocks are ala continued re produce a consider 


said to be equivalent to only 2 months’ supply. marry . J 

Under powers vested in the Chief Civil Affairs Officer by the Governor of | able surplus of other foodstuffs for the 
Hong Kong, price ceilings have been established on a wide range of food- | 
stuffs. The Government price of rice is HK$0.20 (HK$1.00 equals about 
U.S.$0.27) per catty; the black-market price, however, ranges between 45 


other islands of the Antilles. 
The corn crop harvested during the 
early part of the third quarter was very 





cents and 60 cents. On February 18 the price of flour was reduced from 43 good and the crop which was planted 
to 40 cents per catty. Other government-price-controlled foodstuffs include during that period is in excellent condi- 
bread at 50 cents per pound; butter, $1.90 per pound; cheese, $1.50 per tion. This corn was expected to fill a 
pound; biscuits, $1.50 per pound; sweetened condensed milk, 67 cents per | large portion of the quota of 7,500 tons 
14-ounce tin; slab sugar, 80 cents per catty; yellow sugar, $1 per catty; gran- | of corn for UNRRA. In addition to the 
ulated sugar, $2.50 per catty; and salt, 25 cents per catty. purchases made for UNRRA during that 
Foodstuffs subject to government price control, and beans and canned period, more than 600,000 kilograms, 
meats, may not be exported from Hong Kong except under export license. valued at approximately $375,000, were 
[Readers are referred to the illustrated feature article in last week’s issue of exported. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY entitled “Hong Kong Begins Anew.’’] Bananas and plantains were plentiful 





despite sigatoka disease. Plantains are ’ 
the greatest source of food for the local 
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pulation, and efforts are being made 
to expand the exportation of this prod- 
uct. More than 721,000 stems of bananas 
valued at $432,000 were exported, pri- 
marily to the United States, during the 
first 9 months of 1945. 

The winter cacao crop was in good 
condition although production was not 
expected to be any more than in the 

ing year. 
Oe ote 1946 is an off-year in the 
coffee cycle and, inasmuch as the crop 
in 1945 was exceptionally large, this 
year’s production will be only about 50 
percent of it. The quality of the bean 
is expected to be very good. 

The tobacco growers finished harvest- 
ing the largest crop produced during 
recent years. Production was about 
35,000,000 pounds. Efforts are being 
made to double the acreage for next 
year’s crop. The price of tobacco in the 
field rose from 7 cents to 14 cents per 
kilogram. The major part of the crop 
was sold to Spain, Switzerland, and 
Holland. 

Cattle were in good condition. During 
the third quarter, 750 head were exported 
to the neighboring French islands. 
Small quantities of frozen beef were also 
exported. 

INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


The major industrial establishment 
being completed was the textile mill in 
Ciudad Trujillo. A blue-denim cloth 
for the manufacture of cheap working 
clothes is being produced. About 100 
Dominicans, mainly girls, are being 
taught to run the looms. Starting pay 
is said to be 80 cents daily. The atttempt 
to process cacao beans into chocolate 
butter by installing at Puerto Plata ma- 
chinery and equipment imported from 
the United States has not succeded be- 
cause of local difficulties. 

The cement plant was expected to be- 
gin production in the early part of 1946. 

A number of small diversified indus- 
trial establishments, representing a total 
investment of $500,000, were started 
throughout the Republic. 

Electric-energy consumption during 
the third quarter of 1945 was 17,640,867 
kilowatt-hours, which is the output of 
the electrical power utility and does not 
reflect the total Dominican consumption 
which includes all the smaller independ- 
ent municipal establishments. The total 
utility power generated in the like period 
of 1944 amounted to 6,532,515 kilowatt- 
hours. It is reported that electrical- 
power consumption is increasing at the 
rate of 10 percent monthly. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Notable construction activities during 
the third quarter were the completion of 
Dominican Party buildings in Santiago, 
San Francisco de Macoris, La Vega, Moca, 
Puerto Plata, Yaguate, and Nizao. These 
structures are in addition to others pre- 
viously erected in various parts of the 
Dominican Republic. 

Construction work was continuing at 
the harbor of Ciudad Trujillo. The con- 
crete block breakwater had been extended 
to about 75 percent of its total length. 
Dredging operations to obtain material 
for the customs storage warehouse struc- 
ture were almost completed, while dredg- 
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Mexican Government Railroad Opens Technical Training 
School and Correspondence Courses for Its 55,000 
Employees 


On February 1 the National Railways of Mexico inaugurated a far-reaching teach- 
ing and training program which is intended, both through classroom study and 
through correspondence courses, to place educational opportunities and technical 
advancement within the reach of its 55,000 employees who are spread all over the 
map of Mexico. 

This training program, which has the endorsement of and was inspired by the 
U. S. Railway Mission in Mexico, an activity of the Transportation Department of 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs, is based on a somewhat similar program initiated 
some years ago by the railroads of the United States, through the agency of the 
Railway Education Bureau of Omaha, Nebr. Méexico’s officials translated them into 
Spanish and adapted them to Mexico’s needs. 

The five courses thus far selected and translated cover: The Diesel Locomotive 
and its Operation, The Steam Locomotive and its Operation, Training for Adminis- 
trators and Supervisors, Basic Electricity, and Mathematics. Other courses now in 
preparation cover bench work, machine-shop practice, mechanical drawing and 
drafting, fundamentals of mechanics, etc. 

The course in Administration is mandatory for all the 994 persons now in execu- 
tive positions and is optional to employees with high seniority ratings and those 
who seek promotions, 

A nominal fee is charged for this instruction, on a sliding scale, and is based on 
the wages of the employee. Sons of railroad workers are also eligible for this train- 
ing program. 

The first classroom has been opened in the building of the Buenavista Station in 
Mexico City and is equipped with machine parts and tools for demonstration pur- 
poses, motion-picture projectors, and equipment for the use of film strips. It is 
aimed to take full advantage of all visual as well as oral methods of instruction. 
Other schools will be opened in railroad centers throughout the Republic as fast as 
teaching equipment can be assembled. The correspondence courses intended to 
reach those in the more remote regions are planned along the same lines as class- 
room work. Three instruction cars are now being equipped with movie projectors 
and other apparatus. These cars, with teachers, will visit the outlying areas at 
regular intervals, to help the correspondence students with their work. 

The announcement of the program of instruction has aroused great interest. 
Hundreds of letters have been received, while here and there volunteer classes have 
already enrolled and asked for instructors. 




















ing the harbor and turning basin was 
stillin early stages. One reinforced con- 
crete end wall was completed for the 
800-foot-long warehouse, and foundation 
work started for the opposite wall. The 
building will be of steel prefabricated in 
the United States. 

The manufacture of lock-joint pipes at 
Ciudad Trujillo was in progress with ma- 
chinery and equipment imported from 
the United States. A United States firm 
had a contract to install an estimated 39 
kilometers of varying size pressure con- 
duit to increase Ciudad Trujillo’s pot- 
able water supply. 


MARKET PRICES 


Cotton piece goods and manufactures 
during the third quarter of 1945 were 
nearly 300 percent more expensive than 
in 1940, while silk piece goods and manu- 
factures were almost 500 percent higher. 

Local dealers claim that the high 
prices for retailing United States goods 
are caused by the excessive cost of mer- 
chandise in the United States market, 
where about 80 percent of the total value 
of Dominican Republic imports of cotton 
and manufactures is actually purchased. 

Retail prices of imported foodstuffs 
increased by approximately 250 percent 
over 1940, while those of canned goods 
(all imported) advanced nearly 400 per- 
cent. 

Prices for domestically made adults’ 
shoes ranged from $4 to $10, while those 
for imported shoes costing from $3 to $5 
in the United States ranged from $14 
to $16. 


Meat, meat products, and fish in Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, cost about 200 percent more 
than in 1940. 

The outlet for American merchandise 
in the Dominican Republic is generally 
favorable, and automobiles, trucks, 
radios, refrigerators, and similar com- 
modities, will find a ready market there. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


During the first 9 months of 1945, total 
exports amounted to 477,369,688 gross 
kilograms with a declared export value 
of $35,454,865 against 912,874,218 gross 
kilograms with a declared export value 
of $51,940,218 during the like period in 
1944. 

The decline was mainly the result of 
a smaller sugar and molasses output 
during 1945. Sugar exports during the 
first 9 months of 1945 represented only 
45 percent in volume and 53 percent in 
value of such exports during the like 
period in 1944, and molasses exports rep- 
resented 47 percent and 50 percent, 
respectively. 

The accompanying tabulation shows 
exports for the first 9 months of 1945, by 
quarters, compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1944: 





| 1944 1945 
Qatet ——T— - —— . 
Kilograms | Value |Kilograms| Value 


First .. |252, 171, 860/$14, 661, 787/134, 630, 473)$9, 162, 185 





Second _ _ ./424, 361, 847) 22, 966, 991/249, 133, 442117, 858, 422 
Third 236, 340, 513) 14, 311, 440] 93, 605, 773} 8, 434, 258 














eS 
Totals — 874, 220) 51, 940, 218/477, 369, 688/35, 454, 865 
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which took place last year. 





Norse War-Prohfits Bill Before Parliament 


Norway’s new anti-war-profits bill, now out of committee, has been given 
a final review by the Government before its presentation to Parliament, says 
The bill provides for a general levy 
on capital increase during the war based on data obtained through the 
currency exchange, asset declaration, and the registration of all property 
According to the terms of the proposed bill, 
capital increases of 5,000 crowns ($1,000) plus an additional 1,000 crowns 
for each department will be tax-free. 
however, will be hard hit by a sharply graduated scale providing for a 30 
percent tax on the first 10,000 crowns, 50 percent on the next 20,000, 70 per- 
cent on the next 40,000 crowns, and a 95 percent tax on any amounts in excess 
of this figure, with all taxes payable in 1947. 

It is suggested that 20 percent of an industry's reserves set aside for the | 
procurement of new means of production remain tax-free, although under 
such control if the amount is not expended for the purposes intended within 
a defined period the industry would be re-assessed. 

Products from this tax, levied primarily to soak up the flood of false pur- 
chasing power which the Germans left behind them, will be divided into two 
funds: one, a stock and re-purchase fund, and the other a fund for the 
procurement of new means of production. 

Together with provisions to avoid double taxation, the new levy will tax 
at the source all individuals who have attempted to spread their capital 
through gifts and contributions to friends. 
to the period between the last pre-war assessment and September 8, 1945. 


the Norwegian Information Service. 


Capital increases above that figure, 





The capital increase will apply 























Exports to England during the period 
January through September 1944 repre- 
sented 65 percent of the total value of 
exports and 45 percent of the total value 
of exports during the corresponding 
period in 1945. The value of exports te 
the United States represented 22 percent 
and 27 percent, respectively. 

The total volume and declared value of 
the import trade in the first 5 months 
of 1945 (latest figures available), were 
47,815.573 gross kilograms valued at 
$6,952,866, against 48,401,146 gross kilo- 
grams valued at $6,541,146 in the like 
period of 1944. 

During the period January through 
May 1944 the vaiue of merchandise im- 
ported from the United States increased 
from $4,353,077 (66 percent of the total 
value) to $5,647,088, or 81 percent of the 
total, during the corresponding months 
in 1945. The leading import products 
were cotton and cotton manufactuers, 
jute bags, chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, iron and steel manufactures, 
wheat flour, machinery and apparatus, 
‘silk and silk manufacturers, and cement. 


FINANCE 


The total amounts of private and com- 
mercial bank accounts as of September 
30, 1945; as compared with those on 
September 30, 1944, were as follows: 





September Septem be r 


Account 1944 1945 

Deposits, various $30, 482, 846 $36, 630, 746 
Cash 4,950, 972 5, 108, 005 
Credits extended 2, 517, 914 2, 641, 514 
Foreign drafts; 

Sold 22, 909, 565 | 26, 265, GOR 

Paid 25, 723,146 | 27, 360, 903 
Sight drafts 

Issued 4, 520, 722 7, 497, 887 

Collected 8, 044, 568 4,901, 413 
Money orders 

Issued 178, 400 299, 386 

Received 1, 510, 000 2, 720, 000 
Commercial credits 

Opened abroad 1,315, 262 | 2, 189,024 

Opened from abroad 4, 979, 676 5, 834, 823 





The flow of new currency into the 
country in the form of United States bills 
was less in the first 9 months of 1945 
ihan during the corresponding months 
of 1944. This was partly due to the 
fact that the Government did not renew 
its agreement with the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, which terminated 
as of June 30, 1945. Ali of the cash re- 
quirements of the FEA were brought in 
by plane directly from the United States 
Treasury. 

No new coins were minted during the 
first 9 months of the year, but decrees 
were issued putting into circulation 
smaller coins which had been minted 
during the past year. The amount of 
these smaller coins in circulation was 
$200,000. Another decree was published 
authorizing the continued use of the 
American 5-cent piece. 

Government finances showed improve- 
ment during 1945, the total amount col- 
lected for the first 9 months being $20,- 
476,018 as against $18,160,500 for the 
first three quarters of 1944. The total 
collections for 1944 amounted to $22,- 
537,689. With the new taxes on gaso- 
line, kerosene, and fuel oil, the proceeds 
for the last quarter were expected to be 
higher than ever. 

Government expenses for the first 
three quarters of 1945 amounted to $17,- 
233,028 against collections for the same 
period of $20,476,072, leaving a balance 
of about $3,243,000. 

The Dominican Government had been 
punctual in the payments on the external 
debt, and up to the end of the third 
quarter had reduced it to approximately 
$11,000,000. As provided in the Hull- 
Trujillo Treaty, part of the tax on sugar 
was to be put into a special fund for the 
amortization of the bonds and would 
thereby reduce the amount of the indebt- 
edness to less than $11,000,000. As this 
amount was less than the yearly income, 
the financial position of the Dominican 
Republic was comparatively very strong. 
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Tarifjs and Trade Control, 


Paper: Import Control Abolished , 
Importers in the Dominican Republic 
are no longer required to obtain g me 
mit to import paper and paper products 
according to Decree No. 3303 of January 
22, 1946. Their importation and a 
in the Dominican Republic haq Mate 
under control of the Dominican Govern 
ment by Decree No. 1168 of May 26. 1943 
as modified. : 

|For announcement 
Decree No 1168, see 
Weekly of July 24, 1943.| 


of the Provisions of 
Foreign Commerce 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Dominican Government Enacts New 
Law Regulating Labor Strikes.-—On Jan- 
uary 17, 1946, President Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic signed Law No. 1094 
which regulates labor strikes in that 


country. The principal provisions of the 
law are as follows: 
Article 1.—The right and liberty to declare 


a state of strike or work stoppage will be 
exercised by the unions, syndicates, or any 
other association of workers, 30 days after 
the President of the Union or organization 
and the Procurador Obrero, shall have noti- 
fied the employer in writing setting forth 
the causes which it is judged justify the 
strike or stoppage as well as the readjust- 
ments which are desired. Similar notificg- 
tion must be made to the Department of 
State for Labor and National Economy. 

In all cases the union and organization of 
laborers must obtain proof that such notif- 
cation has reached the hands of the em- 
ployer 

Article 2.—Within the first 15 days of the 
period indicated in the previous article, the 
laborers and employers in disagreement must 
exhaust all conciliatory means provided for 
in the Law on Labor Contracts. In Case the 
differences are not resolved by these means, 
the laborers and the employers must each 
designate arbiters who together with the 
arbiters designated by the Department of 
State for Labor and National Economy will 
definitely decide the controversy in a period 
of not more than 15 days. The arbitral de- 
cision shall be binding on both parties. 

Article 3.—All strikes or stoppages taking 
place before the period of 30 days has been 
passed and before all conciliatory means pro- 
vided in the Law on Labor Contracts have 
been exhausted and the arbitration provided 
for in the previous article has been resorted 
to will be considered under article 414 of the 
Penal Code 


Article 414 of the Penal Code provides 
a prison term of from 1 month to 1 year 
or a fine from $10 to $300, or both, for 
anyone guilty of causing work stoppages 
to force higher or lower wages. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


X-Ray Tubes for Gas or Incandescent 
Cathodes Exempted from Import Duty.— 
X-ray tubes for gas or incandescent 
cathodes have been exempted from the 
payment of import duty in Ecuador by 
Executive Decree No. 155 published in 
the Registro Oficial of February 19, 1946. 
The former rate of duty was 15 percent 
ad valorem. 


Transport and Communication 


Radiotelephone Service Inaugurated.— 
Radiotelephone service was made avail- 
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able between Quito, Ecuador, and Lima, 
Peru, on December 31, 1945, as a result 
of Executive Decree No. 2097, signed De- 
cember 18, 1945, authorizing the Minis- 
ter of Public Works and Communica- 
tions, on behalf of the Government of 
Ecuador, to enter into a contract with 
the Quito representative of All America 
Cables and Radio Co., Inc. | 

Service in Quito is provided by Radio 
Internacional del Ecuador, the Govern- 
ment-owned company. Service in Peru 
is provided by All America Cables and 
Radio, Inc. he 

Proposed Establishment of Municipal 
Bus Service —As result of a short-lived 
strike by bus operators in Quito, Ecuador, 
the Municipal Council decided to float a 
10-year 7 percent bond issue in the 
amount of 5,000,000 sucres (1 sucre 
$0.0726) for the establishment of a mu- 
nicipal bus service there. A decree au- 
thorizing the bonds was issued by the 
Ministry of Government and Municipal- 
ities on January 5, 1946. 

Bidding for the 100 busses to be pur- 
chased by the municipality remained 
open until February 4. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Concerning Goods Er- 
change with Sweden.—An agreement of 
February 23, 1946, between Finland and 
Sweden will regulate trade between the 
two countries during the period Febru- 
ary 1, 1946, to January 31, 1947, accord- 
ing to the Helsinki press. 

By the terms of this agreement Sweden 
is to supply Finland with iron and steel 
products, nonferrous metals, machines, 
and other merchandise to a value of 28,- 
000,000 Swedish crowns, while Finnish 
compensating exports, as well as services 
in manufacturing certain textiles for 
Sweden, are expected to have a value of 
31,000,000 Swedish crowns. 

In addition, an understanding is said 
to have been reached concerning repay- 
ment by Finland of the credits granted 
by Sweden in 1945. Sweden also grants 
Finland a credit of 30,000,000 crowns for 
the purchase of Swedish goods during 
1946 and 1947, on condition that an 
agreement concerning the repayment of 
all credits previously extended to Fin- 
land by Sweden be reached subsequently. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Graphite, Asphalts, Mineral 
War, Exposed Motion-Picture Films: Im- 
port Duties Reestablished. —Im port 
duties were reestablished in France on 
certain graphite, asphalts, mineral wax. 
and exposed motion-picture films, which 
had been included in the general tempo- 
rary suspension of import duties by the 
Ordinance law of July 8, 1944 (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 25. 
1944), by an order of December 17, 1945. 
published in the Journal Officiel of De- 
cember 19, 

The import duties in effect at the time 
of the suspension were reestablished on 
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the following: Graphite in colloidal sus- 
pension in pure or mixed mineral oil; 
bitumens and asphalts, other than native 
asphalts; and exposed cinematograph 
films in rolls or bands. 

The duties were reestablished at in- 
creased rates on mineral wax or ozokerite 
as follows, in francs per 100 kilograms 
(former rates in parentheses): Crude, 
400 (248) in the general tariff, 100 (62) in 
the minimum tariff, on the gross weight; 
refined, 1,960 (1,200) in the general tar- 
iff, 490 (300) in the minimum tariff, on 
the net weight. (Minimum rates apply 
to the United States.) 

Special Sales Taxes on Industrial 
Products Continued Temporarily.—The 
special sales taxes collected in France 
on industrial products, to cover adminis- 
trative expenses of trade organization 
committees or offices dependent on the 
Ministry of Industrial Production and 
the Central Office for Distribution of In- 
dustrial Products, have been continued 
in effect until March 31, 1946, by an 
order of December 26, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of December 29. 

Import Prices Fixed in France for 
Colonial Products.—Import prices in 
France have been fixed for Madagascar 
rice and beeswax, and for castor beans, 
palm kernels, dried bananas, and copra 
from French West Africa by a series of 
decrees published in the Official Bulletin 
of the Price Service and reprinted in Les 
Cahiers Coloniaux of September-October 
1945. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods for French Red Cross Exempted 
from Import and Export Duties and 
Tazes in Tunisia.—Until further notice, 
the importation into Tunisia and the 
exportation from Tunisia of products and 
goods destined to the French Red Cross 
have been exempted from duties and 
taxes collected by the Customs Service, 
by a decree of June 21, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of June 26. 

This decree also exempts gifts and 
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legacies of any kind to the French Red 
Cross from all stamp and registration 
taxes in Tunisia. 

Firearms: Importation, Commerce, 
Storage, and Carrying Regulated in Tu- 
nisia.—The importation of firearms into 
Tunisia, and commerce, storage, and car- 
rying of arms, were made subject to spe- 
cial permit and regulated by a decree of 
June 21, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of June 26. 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations Resumed.—The 
Greek State Railways resumed opera- 
tions during 1945 on the Athens-Chalkis 
and the Athens-Thebes sections of the 
railroad formerly connecting Athens 
with Salonika and with Yugoslavia and 
Turkey. These two sections are 83 and 
90 kilometers, respectively, in length. 
According to latest information, the 
transfer of passengers and freight around 
a damaged bridge 36 kilometers from 
Athens was still necessary. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


United States Pharmacopoeia and the 
American National Formulary 
Adopted.—The Guatemalan Government 
has adopted the United States Pharma- 
copoeia and the National Formulary, in 
accordance with an administrative order 
issued January 11, 1946, by the President 
of Guatemala directing that the Minis- 
try of Public Health and Social Welfare 
shall furnish to its dependencies only 
such medical supplies as are listed in 
the latest edition of the French Phar- 
macopoeia, the American Pharmaco- 
poeia, the American National Formu- 
lary, and the list of New and Nonofficial 
Remedies of the American Medical As- 
sociation. The administrative order was 
published in the Diario de Centro Amer- 
ica of January 21, 1946, and became effec- 
tive February 20, 1946. Up to that time 
the French Pharmacopoeia had been 
the official code in use in the country. 
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Sending of Gift Parcels to Individuals Abroad 


Gift parcels may now be sent to individuals in any foreign country except 
Germany and Japan without specific authorization from the Commerce 
Department’s Office of International Trade, it was announced on March 12. 

Such parcels, however, must not exceed in value $25 and are to be sent 
at no cost to the persons receiving them. Each parcel must weigh no more 
than 11 pounds, and it must have the words “Gift Parcel” clearly written on 
the outside of the package and also written on the customs declarations sub- 


Commodities which may be included in gift parcels are limited to items 
of a personal nature, such as clothing, toilet articles, writing materials, vita- 
mins, and nonperishable foodstuffs. No more than two gift parcels per 
month may be sent to the same addressee by the same sender. 

Displaced persons in the U.S.-occupied zone in Germany may receive 
packages of clothing and nonperishable food weighing 5 pounds or less pro- 
vided the sender has received from the addressee an UNRRA form postal 
card executed in accordance with directions from U.S. Army authorities 
The card must be presented at the post office at the time of 
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Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machinery and Apparatus: First In- 
stallations of New Industries Processing 
Agricultural Products Provisionally Ex- 
empted from Import Duties; Processed 
Products Exempted from Ezport 
Duties.—Exemption from customs duties 
is granted for 5 years in Haiti to first 
installations of machinery and appa- 
ratus, valued at not less than 100,000 
gourdes ($20,000), when imported by 
new industries to process agricultural 
products destined for exportation form- 
erly exported as raw materials or not 
previously exported, according to Decree 
Law No. 589, published in Le Moniteur 
of January 3, 1946. This exemption is 
not to apply to replacement material, 
and failure to import said articles within 
2 years (presumably after the establish- 
ment of the new industry) will render 
these imports subject to existing import 
duties. 

Provisions of this law also stipulate 
that all categories of agricultural prod- 
ucts industrially processed in Haiti which 
were not exported previously to the en- 
actment of this law will be exempted 
from all export duties for 10 years after 
its promulgation. 

Benefit of Draw-Back of Import Duty 
Extended to Raw Materials Imported For 
Manufacture of Sisal Products—The 
benefit of draw-back of 90 percent of 
the import duties is granted to exporters 
in Haiti of manufactured articles of sisal, 
braids, or various twines or raw mate- 
rials imported for the manufacture of 
these products. 

[For previous announcement of the estab- 


lishment of the draw-back, see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 2, 1946.] 


Export Quotas Established for Speci- 
fied Products —Export quotas from Haiti 
for the following specified foodstuffs dur- 
ing the period December 20, 1945, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, have been fixed by Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 630, published in Le 
Moniteur of December 17, 1945: Corn, 
550,000 kilograms; rice, 700,000 kilo- 
grams; edible peas, 25,000 kilograms: 
pistachios, 25,000 kilograms; sheep, 500 
head; kids, 3,000 head. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Raw Materials for Industry 
Exempted From Import Duty.—The 
Commerce Department of the Govern- 
ment of India announced on March 8 
the exemption from import duty, effec- 
tive immediately, of the following goods: 
Wooden blocks cut to shape and size for 
shuttle and bobbin manufacture; raw 
manila hemp; pig lead; unwrought cop- 
per; raw celluloid for the manufacture 
of dressing combs; raw asbestos includ- 
ing fiber; wood for the manufacture of 
pencils; tanning extracts required for 
the tanning industry; dum nuts for the 
manufacture of buttons; white and half- 
white mineral oils for the manufacture 
of insecticides; raw materials other than 
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glass bulbs required for the manufacture 
of electric lamps; bristles for brush 
making; and carbon black for the manu- 
facture of printing ink and black paint. 

Gasoline and Kerosene: Import Duties 
Reduced.—Import duties in India have 
been reduced, effective March 1, 1946, 
as follows: Gasoline, from 15 annas to 12 
annas per imperial gallon; kerosene, 
from 415 annas to 334 annas per impe- 
rial gallon. (There are 16 annas to the 
rupee; the ruppe+$0.301215.) 

Umbrellas, Parasols, and Sunshades: 
Import Duty Reduced by One-Half.— 
The import duty in India on fittings for 
umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades has 
been reduced from 30 percent to 15 per- 
cent ad valorem, effective immediately, 
according to an announcement of March 
8 by the Commerce Department, Gov- 
ernment of India. 


Irag 


Transport and Communication 


Civil Control of Airport.—The Bagh- 
dad airport has been designated by the 
Civil Aviation Department of Iraq as the 
International Commercial Airport of 
Baghdad. This field, formerly known as 
Baghdad West Airport, was under RAF 
control throughout the war, but steps are 
being taken to turn it over to Iraq civil 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee Now Permitted in Gift Parcels 
to Italy —Coffee is now permitted in gift 
parcels to Italy from the United States, 
according to a cable dated March 4, 1946, 
from the U. S. Embassy at Rome. 

(This reverses the Italian prohibition 
of coffee in gift packages to that country, 
announced in FoREIGnh COMMERCE WEEK- 
Ly of February 16, 1946.) 

Prewar Customs Tariff Remains in 
Effect.—The Italian 1921 customs tariff 
as amended in 1940 remains in effect 
without basic change, according to a 
cable from the U. S. Embassy at Rome, 
dated February 28, 1946. It is applicable 
to all types of private imports. Tempo- 
rary imports of raw materials for manu- 
facture and reexport of finished products 
are treated as straight imports, subject 
to duty where prescribed, but the prewar 
system of deposit in lieu of duty and sub- 
sequent draw-back will be resumed with- 
out significant modification as soon as 
the revision of “temporary-importation” 
procedures is effected. 

Private imports are subject to a license 
tax of 5 percent of the c. i. f. Italian port 
value under Royal Decree Law No. 249 
of April 15, 1943, effective April 26, 1943, 
the date of publication in the Gazette 
Ufficiale (the earlier rate was 3 percent), 
and to a turn-over or sales tax normally 
amounting to 4 percent of the c. i. f. Ital- 
ian port value plus the import duty, the 
license tax, and the manufacturing and 
consumption taxes. This sales tax was 3 
percent of c. i. f. value up until February 
8, 1940, at which date it was changed to 
2 percent of duty-paid value, and sub- 
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sequently increased to 4 percent of 
paid value during the war. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Ma: 
9, 1940, for an announcement of Royal De 
cree Law No. 2 of January 9, 1949, Which 
changed the sales tax from a ¢, i, f, value ¢ 
a duty-paid-value basis. | 0 


duty. 


Temporary Exemptions from Import 
Duty.—Imports of goods and materials 
of whatever origin destined for the 
armament, equipment, and supply of 
the Allied armed forces in Italy, or for 
the use of their relief organizations are 
exempt from customs duties, by Decree 
No. 712 of September 21, 1945, published 
in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of November 
20, 1945, and effective on the following 
day. This decree establishes the same 
exemption also for goods which are cer. 
tified by the competent Allied authori. 
ties as imported by them for gratuitoys 
distribution in relief of the civilian 
population. Exports of (Italian) do. 
mestic goods by the same Allied author. 
ities, which are destined for Allied goy. 
ernment departments and agencies, are 
likewise exempt from customs duties, 

Additional Exemptions from Import 
Duty Authorized.—By this same decree, 
the Minister of Finance is authorized 
until 6 months after the cessation of 
the state of war to grant by his own 
decree total or partial exemption from 
customs duties on the following: (q) 
goods certified by the competent Allied 
authorities as imported into Italy for 
sale, according to duly established pro- 
cedure, in order to satisfy the food needs 
and other most urgent needs of the 
civilian population; (b) goods and ma- 
terials imporated by Italian Govern- 
ment agencies for sale by Government- 
delegated organizations, or for use in 
the reconstruction of industries and 
buildings or the restoration in any way 
of national economic activities. 

This decree does not grant the Fi- 
nance Minister authority to exempt 
State monopoly articles, or coffee, cocoa, 
chocolate, and other “colonial” goods. 
Moreover, import surtaxes remain 
chargeable on products subject to such 
surtaxes under existing law, even if the 
products are totally or partially ex- 
empted from the other duties and taxes. 
Pharmaceutical products, however, may 
be granted exemption from the import 
surtax on spirits. 


Export Duties Suspended and Export- 
License Taxes Abolished.—The applica- | 


tion of export duties of the Italian cus- 





toms tariff of June 1921 was suspended, | 


and export-license taxes established by 
Royal Decree No. 249 of April 15, 1943, 
were abolished by Legislative Decree No. 
498, published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale 
of September 1, 1945, and effective from 
the following day. 


The export-license taxes abolished by | 





this decree were levied as special license | 


taxes on goods whose exportation was 
subject to license or permit. 

(The rate of this export-license tax 
had been fixed at 2 percent ad valorem 
on all licensed exports, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: (1) 4 percent ad valorem 
on manufactures of cotton, wool, horse- 
hair, and artificial fibers, except cloth- 
ing and other sewn articles; (2) 5 per- 
cent ad valorem on clothing, linen, and 
other sewn articles. 
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A limited list of products including 
fresh tomatoes and veget ables, citrus 
fruits, fresh grapes, wines, and essential 
oils had been excepted from the export- 


license tax.) 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased Sharply on 
Various Textiles and Hosiery of Artificial 
Fibers, and Import Tariff Nomenclature 
Modified—By legislative decree, pub- 
jished in the Diario Oficial of March 9, 
1946, Mexico, has sharply increased its 
duty rates on various textiles and ho- 
siery of artificial fibers and modified the 
nomenclature of the fractions of the 
Mexican import tariff covering these 
items. , P 

The increased duties, in Mexican pesos 
per legal kilogram are as follows, with 
the old duties in parentheses: 

Thread, of artificial fibers, 5.30 (4.90) ; 
cloth, of cotton and other soft vegetable 
fibers, with mixture of artificial fibers 
only in the base or tram, 32.50 (13); the 
same, of wool and other animal fibers, 
except silk, with mixture of artificial 
fibers only in the base or tram, 35 (14); 
the same, of artificial fibers, with mix- 
ture in the base or tram of any fiber 
except silk, 40 (16); the same, with a 
mixture of silk only in the base or tram, 
42.50 (17); the same, with base or tram 
of silk, 42.50 (17); the same, with mix- 
ture of any fiber except silk in base or 
tram, with embroidery of silk, 40 (16:50) ; 
the same, with mixture of false metal 
of all kinds in the form of spangles, 
threads or woven or embroidered trim- 
mings, or in beads, 50 (20); the same, 
with mixture of fiber of all kinds other 
than silk or false metal in the form of 
spangles, threads, or woven or embroid- 
ered trimmings, or in beads, 30 (12); the 
same, with mixture of fine metal in the 
form of spangles, threads or woven or 
embroidered trimmings, or in beads, 50 
(20); the same, with mixture of fiber 
other than silk or of fine metal, in the 
form of spangles, threads or woven or 
embroidered trimmings, or beads, 45 
(18); cloth of silk, even when embroi- 
dered with other fibers, not specified, 45 
(30); cloth, of any fiber, not specified, 
with mixture of silk only in the base or 
tram, 30 (11); the same, with base or 
tram of silk, 32.50 (13); cloth, of silk 
with mixture of another fiber only in 
the base or tram, 50 (20) ; the same, when 
silk dominates on the surface, 50 (20); 
cloth of silk with mixture of false metal 
of all kinds, in the form of spangles, 
threads, or woven or embroidered trim- 
mings, 50 (20); the same, with mixture 
of fine metal in the form of spangles, 
threads, or woven or embroidered trim- 
mings, 70 (36); the same, with mixture 
of another fiber and false metal of all 
kinds, in the form of spangles. threads, 
or woven or embroidered trimmings, 
32.50 (13); the same, with mixture of 
another fiber and fine metal, in the form 
of spangles or woven or embroidered 
trimmings, 60 (25). 

New fractions were established or the 
nomenclature of old fractions were com- 
pletely modified as follows: Yarns, of 
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artificial fibers only, made with threads 
up to 20 centimeters in length—duty, 
2.50 pesos per legal kilogram; cloth of 
rigid fibers of plastic materials, with 
only one thread up to 2 millimeters in 
diameter, provided the cloth contains 
more than 12 and up to 16 threads per 
square centimeter in the base and tram 
and weighs more than 190 and up to 400 
grams per square meter—duty, free; 
cloth, of artificial fibers—duty, 37.50 
pesos per legal kilogram; hosiery of ar- 
tificial textile fibers, even when mixed 
with a fiber other than silk—duty, 4 
pesos per pair. 

The following fractions were re- 
scinded: Hosiery of knit artificial fibers, 
even with adornments or embroidery not 
of silk; the same, with adornments or 
embroidery of silk; the same, with mix- 
ture of a fiber other than silk, even when 
having adornments or embroidery not of 
silk; the same, with mixture of a fiber 
other than silk, with adornments or em- 
broidery of silk. 

(The foregoing rates of import duty are 
subject to the general surtax of 3 per- 
cent of import duty.) 

Subsidy Granted on Exports of Cande- 
lila Wax—A subsidy equivalent to the 
export duty has been granted on exports 
of candelilla wax effected on and after 
February 1, 1946, according to an Execu- 
tive resolution published and effective on 
that date. The resolution provides that 
the subsidy shall be granted exclusively 
on candelilla wax exported through the 
Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior, 
S. A. (National Foreign Trade Bank) and 
delivered to that bank in accordance 
with the terms of the resolution by the 
groups of producers authorized by the 
Ministry of National Economy. 

The Banco de Comercio Exterior will 
fix the total amount of candelilla wax 
which producers may deliver to the bank 
for each month, and this total will be 
shared as follows by the authorized com- 
panies: Cera de Candelilla, 65.25 percent; 
Candelilleros de Chihuahua, 8.64 per- 
cent; Productores de Cera de Candelilla 
de Coahuila, 8.64 percent; Union de Pro- 
ductores de Cera de Candelilla del Estado 
de Durango, 7.69 percent; Unién Fronte- 
riza de Productores de Cera de Cande- 
lilla, 8.78 percent; Cera de Candelilla, 
0.75 percent; and Asociacién de Cande- 
lilleros de Tehuacan, 0.25 percent. When 
anyone of the aforementioned pro- 
ducers fails to fill its quota, the amounts 
unfilled may be made up by the remain- 
ing companies on the basis of the follow- 
ing percentages: Cera de Candelilla, 
54.35 percent; Candelilleros de Chihua- 
hua, 12.40 percent; Productores de Cera 
de Candelilla de Coahuila, 9.50 percent; 
Union de Productores de Cera de Cande- 
lilla del Estado de Durango, 11.70 per- 
cent; Unién Fronteriza de Productores 
de Cera de Candelilla, 9.55 percent, Cera 
de Candelilla, 2 percent, and Asociacién 
de Candelilleros de Tehuacan, 0.50 per- 
cent. 

Prices and other conditions of sales 
operations will be established by the 
Bank in conformity with general bases 
agreed upon between the Bank and rep- 
resentatives of the producing companies. 
In order to obtain the subsidy, the afore- 
mentioned companies must enter into a 
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commission merchants’ contract with the 
Bank under the provisions of the present 
resolution and in accordance, wherever 
applicable, with the contract of Septem- 
ber 1945 which was entered into by the 
Bank and the groups of producers. 

The resolution also provides that dur- 
ing the present year new cooperatives 
of candelilla producers will be permitted 
to be established only if the members 
are producers of candelilla wax, and if 
the amount of candelilla wax they are 
allowed to export is included in the 
quotas established for the already-au- 
thorized companies. In such cases, the 
percentages established by this decree 
for these companies will be reduced in 
proportion to the amount which may be 
assigned for export to the new coopera- 
tives. In order to obtain the benefit of 
the subsidy, the new cooperatives will 
also be required to enter into a commis- 
sion merchants’ contract with the bank. 

[For previous announcement of subsidies 
on candelilla wax see FOREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY of January 2, 1943, November 25, 
1944, June 23, 1945, and November 10, 1945.} 


New Zealand 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Import Licensing Modifications for 
Certain Fur Skins and Piece Goods.— 
The New Zealand Customs Department 
recently announced that licenses to im- 
port utility types of fur skins, green or 
sun-dried, from any source may be 
granted to the value of 1941 imports from 
all sources. The Department also has 
announced that the granting of licenses 
to regular importers to import cotton 
and rayon piece goods from the United 
States and Canada, and cotton yarn from 
the United States, will be considered on 
receipt of applications specifying value, 
type, and quantity. 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Clarification of Law Regulating Im- 
ports; Reduction in Importers’ Deposit 
Requirement.—The Nicaraguan Regula- 
tory Law of Commerce, effective October 
16, 1945, stipulated that imports into that 
country, except for goods on the “luxury” 
or “superfluous” list, or under control in 
the countries of origin, are not subject 
to any licensing requirement. Although 
importers must be licensed to do business, 
they do not need to obtain import licenses 
or exchange authorizations for individual 
shipments, except for the two classes of 
goods noted above. The law originally 
provided that, for all imports into Nica- 
ragua, importers must make an advance 
deposit in local currency covering the 
full value of the import order. Upon 
fulfillment of this requirement, the Nica- 
raguan authorities are obliged, under 
the terms of the law, to authorize the 
order within 48 hours. The advance- 
deposit requirement has since been re- 
duced from 100 percent to 80 percent of 
the value of the import order. This was 
done through two reductions by the Com- 
mission to Regulate Commerce, to 90 
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percent on February 6, and to 80 percent 
on February 13, 1946. 

It will be recalled that the Regulatory 
Law provides that the advance deposit 
requirement may be scaled down by suc- 
cessive reductions of 10 percent to a 
minimum of 50 percent of the value of 
import orders. 

The current reduction to 80 percent 
was effected upon failure of realization 
of an expected postwar flood of imports. 
The Nicaraguan authorities reportedly 
now consider it desirable not to impede 
excessively the flow of goods into Nica- 
raguan markets. 

The Nicaraguan National Chamber of 
Commerce has reported that misunder- 
standing by American exporters of the 
terms of the Regulatory Law of Com- 
merce has had a restraining influence on 
American-Nicaraguan trade. 

{The provisions of this legislation were ex- 
plained in the December 22, 1945, issue of 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY in an article 
starting on page 12, entitled “Nicaragua's 
Controls on Exchange and Trade.” Inquiries 
on this subject may be addressed to the 
American Republics Division, Office of World 
Trade Promotion, Department of Commerce. 
Washington 25, D. C.]} 


Nigeria 
Economic Conditions 


MINING Law CONSOLIDATED 


A new minerals ordinance has been 
enacted in Nigeria, British West Africa, 
consolidating and amending the existing 
mining legislation. The text of the 
ordinance appears in the Gazette for 
November 29, 1945. 

The two most important changes 
effected by the new ordinance are that 
(1) provision is made for the restoration 
as soon as possible of land used for min- 
ing and (2) temporary documents of title 
will be granted pending the issuance of 
mining rights or leases. Restoration of 
mining areas is considered important in 
order that areas may again be available 
for cultivation purposes. Each mining 
right or lease will carry an attached cov- 
enant providing for restoration under 
the conditions held suitable in the indi- 
vidual case. 

The minerals ordinance of 1916 and 
the various amendments of this law, 
including Ordinance No. 8 of 1944, have 
beén repealed. 


Nyasaland 


Economic Conditions 
Tosacco Law To Be CONSOLIDATED 


A committee appointed early in 1945 
to examine all existing tobacco legisla- 
tion of the Nyasaland Protectorate has 
introduced a bill before the Legislative 
Council proposing consolidation and 
amendment of the existing law relating 
to the growing, manufacture, prepara- 
tion for sale, and marketing of tobacco. 
The bill would authorize the Native 
Tobacco Board to establish markets, fix 
grades and prices of tobacco, borrow 
money, and carry out such other func- 
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tions as are designed to further the 
interests of the native growers. 

It is provided also that the former 
Tobacco Control Board be renamed the 
Tobacco Control Commission and that it 
have power to require reports from pro- 
ducers, license auction buyers, and 
authorize all exports of tobacco. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Comptroller of Customs of Nyasa- 
land has reported that foreign trade for 
the first 9 months of 1945 reached a total 
value of £2,449,037. Although imports 
declined from £1,365,330 in the compara- 
tive 1944 period to £1,074,853 in the 
period under review, the value of total 
exports rose 20 percent from £1,142,219 
to £1,374,183. Reexports amounted to 
£28,777. Imports of specie were valued 
at £17,840, and government imports at 
£33,714. 

Leading imports with their cumulative 
1945 values were as follows: Cotton 
manufacturers, £439,958; vehicles and 
parts thereof, £90,474; iron, steel, other 
metal, and manufactures _ thereof, 
£44,824: machinery, £41,415; oil and 
grease, nonedible, £38,133; and gasoline, 
£37,077. 

Tobacco exports (both leaf and strip) 
of 12,118,077 pounds, valued at £564,646, 
formed 42 percent of the total domestic 
exports. Tea exports totaled 11,876,805 
pounds, valued at £593,920; and cotton 
exports were 2,309,852 pounds, valued at 
£72,513. The export values of cotton- 
seed, ground nuts, hides and skins, tung 
oil and seed, corundum, sisal rope and 
other fiber, and nicotine sulfate also in- 
creased during the period under review, 
as compared with the 1944 trade in the 
corresponding period. 


LEGISLATION FROPOSED TO CONTROL TUNG 
INDUSTRY 

A bill is now before the Nyasaland 
Legislative Council, which, if enacted, is 
expected to place the tung-oil industry 
of the Protectorate on a sound basis. 
The bill provides for the establishment of 
a Tung Board consisting of two members 
appointed by the Governor and seven ap- 
pointed by the Nyasaland Tung Growers 
Association It is proposed that the 
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Board have wide powers to Promote q 
velopment of the industry, including 
power to appoint an agency to marke 
all tung oil produced and exporteg fro 
the Protectorate. It is further provided 
that all tung oil be examined by g Goy 
ernment inspector before export, so that 
it may be certified as to grade. 

Provision also is made in the Proposed 
ordinance for the licensing of factor; 
to insure the efficient extraction of a 
the prevention of loss or damage to oil at 
the factories, and to prevent uneconomic 
competition in the industry, The bill 
further provides for an annual licensing 
of tung-fruit buyers and for the estab. 
lishment of a Tung Cess Fund, the pro- 
ceeds of which would be used for the ad- 
vancement of the Nyasaland tung in. 
dustry. 


Paraguay 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services Extended.—On February 
1, 1946, Panair do Brasil added another 
flight to its commercial air service be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Asyp. 
cion, Paraguay, thus increasing its sery. 
ice in Paraguay to two round trips per 
week. One of the routes, starting from 
Rio de Janeiro, includes the following 
landings: Sao Paulo, Bauru, Campo 
Grande, Punta Pora (all in Brazil) to 
connect with Asuncion; the other route. 
also starting from Rio de Janeiro, in- 
cludes the following landings: Sao Paulo, 
Curityba, Foz do Iguacu (Brazil), termi- 
nating at Asuncion. Landings at Foz 
do Iguacu had, however, been tempo- 
rarily suspended pending completion of 
work on the airport to make it suitable 
for commercial traffic. 








Philippine Islands 


Exchange and Finance 


Philippine National Bank Ordered To 
Pay Depositor Funds Transferred to | 
Bank of Taiwan.—A decision of excep- 
tional interest to Americans whose de- | 
posit accounts in Philippine banks were | 
transferred to the Bank of Taiwan by | 
order of the Japanese military adminis- | 
tration, was handed down February 4, 
1946, by the Manila Court of First In- 
stance. The case concerned the suit of 
a sugar planter, an American citizen, 
against the Philippine National Bank 
When drawing a check against the large 
prewar deposit of his company, the 
plaintiff was told that the funds had 
been transferred to the Bank of Taiwan 
on October 12, 1943 

The recent court decision ordered the | 
Philippine National Bank to pay the | 
plaintiff the amount of his balance as of 
December 29, 1941, plus legal interest 
from the date of filing the complaint, 
with costs against the defendant. The 
two principal points made by the plain- 
tiff and upheld by the court were (1) that 
the relationship of a bank and its de 
positors was that of debtor and creditor, 
and (2) that the Japanese military ad- 
ministration had no right under inter- 
national law to seize private funds. 
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pligated to Depositor: The dis- 
_. Eoeen deposits and debts was 
of far-reaching importance, the court 
affirmed, not only in regard to the dis- 
tribution of funds of an insolvent bank. 
but also in regard to the liability of a 
pank for the loss of funds. If a deposit 
were in the nature of a bailment, the 
pank would be required to exercise rea- 
sonable care in its protection and would 
be exempt from liability if it were taken 
by force. In the case of a bank deposit, 
however, title of ownership to the funds 
joaned passed to the debtor as his abso- 
jute property, subject to his disposal, 
with the personal obligation to repay 
the debt. The court, therefore—citing 
precedent of repeated decisions of the 
Philippine Supreme Court as well as of 
United States courts—held that a de- 
posit was in the nature of a loan and 
that the bank was obligated to pay it, 
regardless of what happened to its funds. 

Private Funds Seized Illegally by the 
Japanese: The court found no authority 
in international law permitting the oc- 
cupying power to seize private funds. If 
the Japanese Army had such right, thea 
the plaintiff should look elsewhere for 
relief, according to the court. On the 
other hand, if the seizure were in vio- 
lation of international law in time of 
war, and was a mere act of pillage, the 
effect on the liability of the bank would 
be the same as in the case of robbery. 

In this connection reference was made 
to a declaration of the Allied Nations on 
January 5, 1943—before the alleged seiz- 
ure—reserving the right to declare in- 
valid any transfer of property in terri- 
tories under occupation or control by the 
enemy.’ It was clear then, the court de- 
clared, that the forced transfers of funds 
ordered by the Japanese Army was not 
sanctioned by sound principles of inter- 
national law, but was a mere act of plun- 
der and, as such, did not relieve the bank 
from liability to its depositors. As owner 
of the funds seized, the defendant must 
suffer any loss from robbery or pillage. 

A final point in the court’s decision was 
to the effect that no evidence was intro- 
duced to prove that the check given by 
the Philippine National Bank was ever 
cashed, or funds actually delivered to the 
Bank of Taiwan. If the check were 
cashed, the court contended, payment 
assumably was made with Japanese mili- 
tary notes, of which the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank had an ample supply. Al- 
though the bank, it would seem, did not 
lose much in transferring such currency 
to the Bank of Taiwan, with or without 
consideration, it should be borne in mind 
that the plaintiff's claim against the 
bank was on account of a deposit made 
in genuine prewar currency. If the bank 
lost anything in the transaction, the 
court concluded, it should look to the 
Bank of Taiwan or the Japanese Govern- 
ment for reimbursement. 





In another case involving financial trans- 
actions during Japanese occupation, and at 
present being heard in the Manila courts, 
the defense has relied with apparent confi- 
dence on the assumption that neither the 
American nor Philippine Governments will 
enforce the Allied declaration of January 5, 
1943, since there has been no legislation or 
administrative action looking toward its 
implementaiton. 
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CONTAINERS 


A Statistical Mandbook 


Case Likely To Be Appealed: It was 
generally believed that the Philippine 
National Bank would take the case to the 
Philippine Supreme Court—and possibly 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
Should the lower court’s decision be up- 
held, the Philippine National Bank 
would be required to reinstate 651 
accounts with an aggregate value of 
3,096,805 pesos. (1 peso=U. S. $0.50.) 
Deposits included about 50,000 pesos in 
U. S. Navy accounts, 293,000 pesos in 
collection drafts, and _ substantial 
amounts in current and time deposits of 
corporations. By far the greater part of 
the accounts, however, in number if not 
in value, consisted of personal accounts 
of American and British citizens, with a 
few of other nationalities. 

Liabilities of Other Banks: Deposit 
liabilities of the Bank of the Philippine 
Islands, the Philippine Trust Co., and 
the Philippine Bank of Commerce, would 
be increased by an estimated 3,000,000 
pesos, in the event the court decision 
should stand. These three banks have 
not yet reopened, but may be able to do 
so in view of the recent passage by the 
Philippine Congress of an Act appropri- 
ating 10,000,000 pesos for rehabilitation 
of banks through Government purchase 
of preferred stock. 

With the exception of the Philippine 
National Bank, reopened banks have 
reinstated, or arranged to reinstate, all 
transferred accounts. For the most 
part, such deposits consisted of accounts 
of Chinese, transferred during Japanese 
occupancy to the puppet Chinese Asso- 
ciation and amounting to approximately 
2,500,000 pesos. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee—Import Duties Increased.— 
Spanish import duties on coffee were 
increased, and a new tariff item, “Dry 
extract of coffee,” was created by a 
decree dated December 21, 1945, and 
published in the Official Bulletin of Jan- 
uary 14, 1946. 

The increased rates of duty, of the 
“Second” or lower tariff, in gold pesetas 
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per 100 kilograms (former rates in 
parentheses), are as follows: Green cof- 
fee, the product of Fernando Po or Conti- 
nental Spanish Guinea, 250 (106); green 
coffee, when coming from other coun- 
tries, 400 (250) ; roasted or ground coffee, 
roasted or green chicory or similar prod- 
ucts, 600 (370); dry extract of coffee, 
1,500 (not specified, probably 370). 

The decree became effective from Jan- 
uary 15, 1946, exceptions being made 
however, for shipments en route direct to 
Spain on the date of publication of the 
decree. 


LJ. ee 


Transport and Communication 


Extension of Telephone Service—A 
telephone line from Moscow to Sofia, via 
Bucharest, was put into operation in 1945 
with the expectation of later extending 
it to Istanbul, relates the Soviet press. 

A second line which connects Moscow, 
Helsinki, Stockholm, and Oslo soon will 
be extended to Copenhagen, the report 
states. 

Other lines soon to be opened are those 
connecting Moscow and Prague and Mos- 
cow and Budapest. The radiotelephone 
line connecting Moscow and Paris car- 
ries a steady traffic. 


Venezuela 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sulfuric Acid: Importation in Metal 
Containers Prohibited.—According to a 
directive of the Director of Customs of 
Venezuela, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of February 25, 1946, importation 
of sulfuric acid in metal containers is 
prohibited, effective on March 15, 1946. 
Consequently, there has been added to 
the tariff schedule Item No. 493—“Sul- 
furic acid in metal containers (importa- 
tion prohibited).” Also there is added 
to Item No, 374 the note: “Importation 
permitted only in glass containers.” 


Zanzibar 


Economic Conditions 


RECORD BUDGET APPROVED IN THE 
PROTECTORATE 


The largest appropriation in Zanzibar’s 
history recently was approved by the 
Legislative Council of the Protectorate 
when it authorized the expenditure of 
£752,934 for the public service during the 
year ending December 31, 1946. 

The appropriation represents an in- 
crease of 18 percent over the budget esti- 
mates of £637,218 for 1945. More than 
£555,000 of the estimated spending will 
be on service items, including over 
£84,800 on public works, electricity, and 
land survey; £57,700 on extraordinary 
public works; £79,421 on customs, ports, 
and marine; £57,212 on the medical de- 
partment; and £58,496 on education. 
Special expenditures totaling more than 
£140,000 will cover a number of miscel- 
laneous items not provided for by the 
regular service budget. 
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News by COMMODITIE 


Automotive 
Products 


BUSSES AND STREETCARS, LYON, FRANCE 


Plans for streetcar and bus service in 
Lyon, France, call for 25 lines on which 
300 troliey busses will be operated. With 
only 71 trolley busses in operation at 
present, the city is served chiefly by 
streetcars which are inadequate for nec- 
essary transportation. 

A single-deck trolley bus suitable for 
the Lyon transportation system costs 
1,600,000 francs, and a kilometer of line 
calls for the expenditure of 1,200,000 
francs. Although it is not intended to 
eliminate entirely the streetcar service, 
a considerable part is expected eventual- 
ly to be converted to trolley-bus opera- 
tion. 

It is planned to purchase 90 cars and 
90 trailers of a type known as 401 and 
now in use in Zurich, Switzerland. An 
initial order for a single car and trailer 
has been placed, the car without the 
trailer costing 220,000 Swiss francs. 


Chemicals 


SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


In Belgium, most of the plants of 
Union Chimique Belge have operated 
irregularly, resulting in high produc- 
tion costs, and activity has been limited 
by shortages of materials, electric power, 
and fuel, according to the company’s 
annual report for 1944-45. Production 
of nitrogenous materials was low, partly 
as a result of the destruction of the 
Zandvoorde electric plant. The com- 
pany developed some special lines, in- 
cluding pure products for analysis, phar- 
maceuticals, and special items for the 
textile industry. 

Construction of coke ovens at Crachet- 
Pickery for Charbonnages Belges was 
completed and work continued at Usines 
Gustave Coe at La Louviere. Reconstruc- 
tion was begun of the byproduct recov- 
ery plant of the Chatelineau coke ovens 
of Soc. Metallurgique de Sambre et Mo- 
selle; the company also ordered its 
Montigny plant rebuilt. Soc. Belge and 
Soc. Luxor plan to repair damaged plants 
at Zwijnaerde and Evere. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Carnauba wax was one of Brazil’s 10 
leading exports in value in January- 
August 1945, according to official Bra- 
Zilian customs statistics. 

Exports of this material in that pe- 
riod declined in value, however, from 
those in the corresponding months of 
-1944; comparable figures are $9,650,000 
and $10,500,000, respectively. 

Brazil’s exports of timbo root and 
powder in the period January-—Septem- 
ber 1945 amounted to 133 metric tons, 
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valued at $44,715, according to statistics 
of the Ministry of Finance. All ship- 
ments went to the United States. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND 
CONSUMPTION 


Canadian exports of chemicals and 
allied products in 1945 advanced sub- 
stantially in value over those in 1944, 


according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Comparable figures are given 


as $111,318,000 (Canadian 
and $100,688,000, respectively. 

Exports of fertilizers in December 1945, 
with a value of $3,259,000, were $1,323,- 
000 larger than the December 1944 fig- 
ure of $1,936,000. Fertilizer exports for 
the year 1945 advanced $6,428,000 in 
value over those in 1944, totals being 
$30,428,000 and $24,000,000, respectively. 

Imports of fertilizers in November 
1945 advanced in value to $441,000, com- 
pared with $377,000 in November 1944. 
Imports in the first 11 months of 1945 
declined in value, however, from those of 
the corresponding period of 1944. 
Comparable totals are shown as $3,363,- 
000 and $3,949,000, respectively. 

Canadian imports of inorganic chem- 
icals in November 1945 increased in value 
to $983,000 from $891,000 in November 
1944. Imports of these products in the 
first 11 months of 1945, however, de- 
clined $1,000,000 in value—from §$11,- 
280,000, January—November 1944, to 
$10,280,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1945. 

In this group, imports of soda com- 
pounds decreased in value both in No- 
vember and in the 1l-month period. 
Imports of these materials in Novembe1 
1945 amounted to $305,000, compared 
with $436,000 in November 1944. Totals 
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To Collect Milk by Water 


To improve the supply of milk for 
the City of Porto Alegre, Brazil, | 
fresh milk receiving and pasteuriz- 
ing plants are to be built at Gra- | 
mado and Cai, and the plant at | 
Carlos Barbosa is to be enlarged. 
| In addition, a number of milk-col- 
| lection stations will be built in the | 
| territory surrounding Porto Alegre, 
but these will not be equipped for 
pasteurization. Motor boats will 
| be provided for the transportation 
. of milk on various rivers to Porto 
Alegre. A fund of 3,000,000 cru- 
zeiros has been authorized for these 
improvements. 
Prevision has been made also for | 
the organization of a number of | 
model milk farms, near Porto 
Alegre, where the land will be di- | 
vided into 100-hectare units to be | 
operated by private owners on a 
cooperative basis. 
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for January-November 1945 anq 1 
Were $3,368,000 and $4,334,000, respec. 
tively. 

Consumption of fertilizers has more 
than doubled since 1940, according to 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 
mately 300,000 tons were used in 1949 
whereas in 1945 the total was 650,999 


FRENCH PRODUCTION 


Production in France of major indus. 
trial chemicals in November 1945 was 
approximately 50 percent of the ayer. 
age monthly output in 1938, according to 
the foreign press. Sulfuric-acid prodye. 
tion was 45,000 metric tons, compared 
with the 1938 monthly average of 80,999: 
for ammonia, the figures are 8,250 and 
18,535 tons. Production of caustic soda 
was 4,250 tons in November 1945 ang 
averaged 9,500 tons monthly in 1938, and 
the output of sodium carbonate was 
19,000 tons compared with the 1938 
monthly figure of 40,280. 

The November output of calcium car. 
bide was 5,000 tons, whereas in 1938 it 
averaged 13,000 tons monthly. Produe- 
tion of chlorides amounted to 2,700 tons 
compared with 3,540 per month in 1938, 

Hydrochloric-acid production lagged, 
being less than 25 percent of the 1938 
monthly average—2,200 tons compared 
with 10,000 tons. Output of carbon sul- 
fide, however, was considerably larger, 
amounting to 1,300 tons, compared with 
805 tons monthly in 1938. 


BONE AND BONEMEAL, INDIA 


Until 1940 bones and bonemeal were 
exported from the Bombay area, India, in 
fairly large quantities to the United 
Kingdom, Europe, Japan, and the United 
States. After the outbreak of war, the 


Approxi. | 





United Kingdom became the principal 


purchaser and the United States ranked 
second. During the fiscal year ended 
March 1942, the latest year for which 
published statistics are available, ex- 
ports of bones to the United States 
amounted to 2,000 long tons, compared 
with 200 in the preceding year. 
Because of the shortage of labor, in- 
creased domestic consumption, and the 
export demand for bones, especially from 
Ceylon, one large mill near Bombay con- 
verted its plants during the war to grind 
bones of only one size into bonemeal. 


This producer has factories at Bombay, | 


Bhavnagar, and Morvi, and another com- 
pany operates plants at Kalol and Ka- 
rachi. The former is also crushing horns 
and hoofs into powder which is exported 
to the United Kingdom. 

If production of chemical fertilizers 
in India develops as planned, bone-mill 
operators believe that domestic consump- 
tion of bones and bonemeal would be 
considerably reduced, and they plan t 
export most of their output. 


IMPORTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia’s imports of drugs, 
chemicals, and fertilizers in the first 9 
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1945 increased 13 percent in 
rege those of the like period of 
1944 according to the Department of 
Statistics, Salisbury. Totals are shown 
as £592,998 and £521,633, respectively. 


Coal, Coke, and 


Peat 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, AUSTRALIA 


Coal production in New South Wales, 
Australia, during 1945, is estimated at 
approximately 10,000,000 tons, or about 
1,000,000 below the 1944 output. Esti- 
mated weekly requirements of coal from 
New South Wales include 170,000 tons for 
use in that State, 35,000 tons for Vic- 
toria, 20,000 for South Australia, and 
6,000 for Western Australia, Tasmania, 
and Queensland—a total of 231,000 tons. 

Railways take 28 percent of the pro- 
duction; metal industries, 22; the manu- 
facture of gas, 13; generation of elec- 
tricity, 13; shipping, 12; and other indus- 
tries, 12. The coal shortage during De- 
cember necessitated further curtailment 
of transportation services, strict ration- 
ing of gas and electricity, and the closing 
down of many industries dependent di- 
rectly or indirectly upon coal for their 
operation. 


PEAT PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


A steady decrease in imports of coal 
from the United Kingdom has resulted 
in the intensification of peat production 
in Eire. The Government has indicated 
that it will include peat in its permanent 
national fuel program and has allocated 
£3,000,000 in the next few years for a 
peat-development plan. 

Among projects being considered are 
the establishment of peat-briquetting 
and electricity-generating plants on the 
bogs. Control of the production and 
processing of peat will be in charge of a 
Peat Board which the Government ex- 
pects to establish. 


BELGIAN PRODUCTION 


Production of coal in Belgium during 
December 1945 reached 1,794,000 tons 
which was not only the highest monthly 
output of the year but 46,000 tons more 
than the November production, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. With the total 
output for the year 1945 at 15,750,000 
tons, the monthly average of 1,312,500 
tons, was considerably above the 1,123,- 
017-ton average per month in 1944. 
However, it was still below 1940 and 1939 
when an average of 2,125,153 and 2,848,- 
090 tons per month, respectively, was 
mined. 

The field producing the greatest 
amount of coal during the year was the 
Campine, whose output was 33 percent 
of the total. The Charleroi field con- 
tributed 22.5 per cent; the Borinage, 16 
percent; Liege, 14.5 percent; and Centre, 
14percent. The average output per shift 
per worker for the whole year was 774 
kilograms, 

Production of agglomerates and coke 
in plants connected with the mines also 
rose during the year 1945 but continued 
Substantially under the prewar output. 
The output of coke in 1945 was 1,800,000 
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Great New Lima Airport 
Expanded for Huge Planes 


In order to accommodate the 
giant four-motor planes that soon 
will be flying to Lima, Peru, with 
their capacity loads of business 
travelers and tourists, the Govern- 
ment of Peru is expanding its air- 
port facilities to make Limatambo 
one of the biggest and most up- 
to-date airports in South America. 

Steps have already been taken to 
make this airport two and a half 
times bigger than its present size 
in order to permit operations with 
the Lockheed Constellations which 
are expected to be put into opera- 
tion soon, reducing travel times by 
hours. A modern, luxurious pas- 
senger terminal four stories high 
and covering one and a third city 
blocks will be completed there soon 
and will cost the Peruvian Govern- 
ment 3,000,000 soles (about $500,- 
000). 

These preparations anticipating 
the utilization of large four-en- 
gined aircraft are indicative of the 
increasing importance of air trans- 
portation in the field of business 
and tourist travel. Also significant 
are the improvement and modern- 
ization of famous hotels and re- 
sorts, not to mention the construc- 
tion by the Government of more 
than a dozen new hostelries in an- 
ticipation of the imminent travel 
boom. 


[See the article “Latin American 
Aspects of Postwar Tourism” in the 
January 12, 1946, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. | 























tons compared with about 5,000,000 tons 
before the war, and that of briquets over 
500 000 tons compared with more than 
1,000,000 tons in prewar years. The pro- 
duction of briquets increased from 20,000 
tons in January 1945 to about 60,000 tons 
during the last months of the year. 

As a result of a specia] agreement with 
France, Belgium is exchanging 1 ton of 
coke for every 5 tons of iron ore shipped 
in from France. During the first quarter 
of 1946:Belgium is scheduled to deliver 
about 40,000 tons of coke monthly in 
exchange for 200,000 tons of iron ore per 
month from France. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF COAL, 
FRANCE 


Coal production in France decreased 
during the last weeks of 1945. The for- 
eign press states that the output for the 
week ending December 29 was only 680,- 
639 tons, whereas in the preceding week 
912,978 tons were mined. A decrease in 
output per worker as well as a heavy in- 
crease in absenteeism due to the Christ- 
mas holidays is considered responsible 
for the cut. 

Imports of coal during the week of 
December 22 declined to 124,534 tons 
from 203,421 tons in the preceding week. 
Only 54 percent of the weekly average for 
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October and November was received 
from Great Britain and only 20 percent 
of the November weekly average from 
the United States. 

imports from the various German coal 
fields, however, were increased during 
the last weeks of the year to 70 per- 
cent above the October and November 
weekly average. Imports from the Ruhr 
amounted to 46,668 tons; Cologne, 10,936 
tons; and the Saar, 25,546 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS OF COAL, 
POLAND 


With theh extension of the frontiers of 
Poland to include Upper Silesia, Polish 
coal reserves were increased to an esti- 
mated 220,000,000,000 tons, the foreign 
press states. Production has been at the 
rate of about 130,000 tons a day, and ef- 
forts will be made to step up the output 
to approximately 100,000,000 tons in 
1947. 

Production at the mines has been seri- 
ously handicapped by manpower short- 
ages, and shipments have been delayed 
by the damage to the right of way, and to 
rolling stock and other railroad equip- 
ment as a result of the war. In order to 
facilitate shipments of coal to Sweden, 
that country has loaned 60 locomotives 
and 1,050 cars for use on Polish rail- 
roads. Coal cars from Soviet Russia 
will be used to transport coal to that 
country. 


Construction 


PROJECTS, PANAMA 


Plans have been made by the Order of 
Silesian Fathers to erect a new building 
in Panama City, Republic of Panama, 
to house the Don Bosco Orphan Asylum, 
the press of that country reports. The 
structure, estimated to cost $2,000,000, 
will occupy an area of 27,000 square 
meters. 

A primary school also will be built by 
the Silesian Fathers. The cost of this 
projected two-story building will ap- 
proximate $38,400. 

Building permits (including additions 
and repairs) issued in Panama City dur- 
ing 1945 constituted a record high, being 
valued at $10,142,259, according to the 
Safety Bureau of Panama City. 


Hovusine U. K. 


Three proposals have been made by 
the Government of the United Kingdom 
to alleviate immediately the housing 
hardships. These proposals are as fol- 
lows: Derequisitioning of small houses 
taken over by the British Government 
departments during the war (the number 
of houses still being so held in December 
was 14,000; preventing houses or flats 
from being converted into business prem- 
ises; appealing to owners of large dwell- 
ings to offer spare rooms to deserving 
tenants and removing any legal difficul- 
ties arising from rent restriction acts. 

Tenders had been approved by the 
end of October 1945 for building 12,595 
permanent houses in England and Wales, 
and 9,475 in Scotland. Comparable totals 
as of July 31 were 731 permanent houses 
in England and Wales and 5,784 in Scot- 
land. 
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Completed temporary houses in Eng- 
land and Wales numbered 4,964 at the 
close of October, compared with 1,701 at 
the end of July and in Scotland, 195 
houses compared with 15. 

Authorizations were issued by local au- 
thorities for 62,719 houses in the United 
Kingdom up to October 31, and licenses 
issued to private builders for the erection 
of dwellings totaled 8,658 as of Septem- 
ber 30. Construction awards for rural 
houses increased from 3,662 on July 31 to 
10,485 by the end of October. 

The United Kingdom Government is 
accepting 900 square feet as a bare mini- 
mum for floor space for the ordinary 
three-bedroom cottage. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


POWER STATIONS, EIRE 


A contract has been awarded to a 
British company for the construction of 
two dams and two power stations on 
the River Erne between Belleek and 
Ballyshannon, Eire. The power stations 
will be located near Cliffhouse and Cath- 
aleen’s Falls and.at first will produce an 
anticipated annual output of 200,000,000 
kilowatt-hours which, with full develop- 
ment, will rise to 250,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. It is estimated that 3 years will 
be required to complete the work; 1,000 
workers will be employed. 

Construction will include  water- 
retaining embankments and road diver- 
sions and a tail race in the bed of the 
river between Cathaleen’s Falls Station 
and the estuary at Ballyshannon. The 
project will involve the excavation of 
about 500,000 cubic yards of rock; the 
placing of 200,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete; the excavation and transportation 
of 110,000 cubic yards of earth and rock 
fill to the water-retaining embankments; 
and the construction of 4 miles of road- 
way. 

New Rapio STATION, PANAMA 


Equipment for a new radio station has 
arrived in Panama City, Panama, but 
installation will be delayed until a build- 
ing is completed ‘in Lefevre Park) to 
house the transmitter and control equip- 
ment. The transmitter has 7'2 kilowatt- 
power output for operation in the 19-, 
25-, and 35-meter bands. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER PLANTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal has a total of 110 hydroelec- 
tric power plants, operating on 11 rivers, 
with a total capacity of 99,009 kilowatts 
generating 204,971,101 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity. If present plans for dam 
and plant construction materialize, cur- 
rent in Portugal will be entirely hydro- 
electric, and output is expected to in- 
crease from the present 470,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours to _ 1,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1952. 

The proposed program calls for the 
erection of six dams and hydroelectric 
power stations, two of which are to be 
on the Douro River, and one each on the 
Zezere, Cavado e Radagao, Guadiana, 
and Paiva Rivers. This program should 
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provide well over 3,910,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1952. 

Consumption of electricity in 1943 
totaled 397,452,345 kilowatt-hours, of 
which 253,366,758 kilowatt-hours were 
used by Portugal’s principal industries. 
Annual household consumption of elec- 
tricity in Portugal is low—about 60 kil- 
owatt-hours per capita compared with 
150 in Spain, 300 to 500 in Switzerland, 
and 1,000 in Norway. 


TELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Establishment of telephone communi- 
cations between Soviet Russia and Swe- 
den, Norway, Finland, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania is reported by the foreign press. 
The Moscow-Bucharest-Sofia line will 
connect Moscow with Istanbul, and the 
Moscow-Helsinki-Stockholm-Oslo line 
will be extended to Copenhagen. Tele- 
phone lines will be operating soon be- 
tween Moscow and Prague, and between 
Moscow and Budapest. Continuous ra- 
diotelephone communication with Paris 
has been established. 


FOREIGN TRADE, ARGENTIN\ 


Sharp declines are noted in 1944 im- 
ports into Argentina of dynamos and 
motors, radio apparatus, telephones, 
vacuum cleaners, and other domestic ap- 








| Irrigation System to be Built 
al Hermosillo, Mexico 


Construction of an irrigation sys- 
tem is under way at Hermosillo, 
State of Sonora, Mexico. Although 

| a contract has been awarded for 
| construction of the dam, no definite 
| commitment has been made for the 
| construction of an irrigation sys- 
| tem to consist of the main and dis- 
| tribution canals, laterals, and the 
| preparation of nearby lands for 
| agriculture. The large earth-filled 
| dam is expected to be completed 
| by May or June of 1948. 

It is hoped that eventually 120,- 
| 000 acres of land will be brought 
| under irrigation. Designs for the 
irrigation system below the dam 
now are being completed, and it 
was expected that bids would be 
called for soon. 

The construction of the irriga- 
tion system is being carried out as a 
| joint enterprise by the Mexican | 
| Federal Government and the State 
of Sonora, each supplying 50 per- 
cent of the funds. The “Junta 
Local de Irrigaci6én del Estado de 
Sonora,” which is responsible for | 
the project, will accept bids from | 
United States contractors experi- 
enced in this type of work and | 
financially and technically able to | 
carry it out promptly. 

Interested contractors should 
communicate with Engineer David | 
Herrera Jordan, Executive Officer 
of the “Junta,” at Hermosillo, | 
Sonora, Mexico. Correspondence | 
may be in English. 
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pliances—particularly in radio apparatus 


and accessories. 
The value of Argentine grade j 


N elec. 


trical machinery during 1944 (describeg 
by the foreign press as fairly complete) 


and the increase or decrease com 
with 1943 are as follows: 


irgentine Imports and Exports of RB 


trical Machinery in 1944, with Ine 
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IMPORTS 
Dynamos and motors over one-fourth 
hp ole wie 
Dynamos and motors up to one-fourth 916 1, 652 
hy 2 
Fan motors oe 
Cable and wire up to 5 mm. covered “* 
with cotton, rubber, etc ” 4 
Cable and wire over 5 mm. covered 129 +H 
with cotton, rubber et % 4 
Cable and wire up to 5 mm. lead- - 
covered = . 
Cable and wire, enameled = be 
Flex, covered with cotton, wool, ete Qn? 419 
Flex, silk-covered 9 =“ 
relephone cable underground, lead ~ —-% 
covered and steel- or iron-armored 25 -1 
relephone cables, iron or steel, covered 
with cotton, gutta-percha, ete 1, 028 +783 
Other electric cable oa ~ 495 
Parts for accumulators and batteries 07 -1%9 
Batteries 2 _' 
Ammeters and voltmeter 419 47 
Radio-telephone apparatu 25 74 
Reece ig sé 116 ~%i 
Amplifiers 16 47 
Loudspeake meta 3 ~4 
Radio-telephone pa 83 ~39) 
relephones without 1 —108 
Peleph ( with « 2 —(t 
relephons magnet 106 6] 
lelephone aterial 538 +19 
lelegrapt teria 1¢ 42 
Cookers, toa heat { 49 
witene r break t 
Pts li —6s 
Vacuur i l —TH 
Electric } 1 me 
Insulating ta 2 3 
Chang ‘ t 237 —1, 588 
Electric irna l —f2 
Lamp bult 104 —K? 
Incande ' }? St —kM 
Hot rvice meter 1,012) 2,715 
DD I 1 board 9 =%7 
Ins it ub 14 +5 
Other rical met 931 —112 
EX 
Ace I " | 312 —-B 
rel I i} ira i 233 +h 
Rad ipparat i 106 —7TR 
Lamy 149 +H 
) tr 475 —45 





Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


CUBAN MARKET FOR CANNED AND 
DEHYDRATED SOUPS 


Although imported canned soups have 


been on the Cuban market 


for many 


years, their sale has been limited by high 
prices which retard their consumption 
by Cubans other than those in the mid- 


dle- and high-income groups. 


Cubans 


in the low-income brackets (probably 


about 90 percent of the population) 


are 


not actual or potential consumers. Prices 
of canned soups are now double prewar 
prices; sales are made at 25 to 40 cents 


per can, 


During 1938 and 1939 Cuba’s consump- 
tion of canned soups, practically all of 
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i me from the United States, av- 
eee about $15,000 annually. Trade 
reports indicate that consumption of 
canned soups in recent years has in- 
creased materially and is at a rate sev- 
eral times above the prewar level. This 
is attributable to a substantial war-in- 
duced increase in the purchasing power 
of the Cuban people, although shortages 
during recent years in many foods pro- 
duced domestically have tended to in- 
crease the demand for imported food- 


Piekvareted soups have been available 
in Cuba only for the past year or So. 
Their low price compared with canned 
soups, together with a fairly active ad- 
vertising campaign, has resulted in a 
rapid expansion of demand and the trade 
expects further substantial increases in 
sales. The favorable position of dehy- 
drated soups is indicated by the fact that 
shipments are disposed of almost imme- 
diately upon their arrival and that sup- 
plies on retailers’ shelves are exhausted 
within a day or so after their receipt. 
The United States is the sole supplier of 
dehydrated soups to the Cuban market. 

A canvass of the various suppliers and 
distributors of canned soups in Habana, 
the principal distributing center, reveals 
that the demand is principally for canned 
tomato and vegetable soups and several 
creamed types, such as asparagus and 
ea. 
. Although canned chicken soup, used 
mostly as an invalid or dietary food, has 
rather wide demand, its sales do not rank 
with tomato or several others. Stores 
stock a variety of 5 or 6 soup manufac- 
turers’ products; some carry 10 lines or 
more, all of United States manufacture. 

The market possibilities of dehydrated 
soups are more favorable than those of 
canned soups, because their price is lower 
(they currently retail at 15 cents per 
package serving six persons) and a larger 
percentage of the Cuban people can af- 
ford to buy them. Dehydrated soups 
sold in Cuba are mostly chicken-noodle 
and split-pea varieties, 

Imports of soups, other than tomato, 
in 1942 were valued at $43,000 but de- 
clined to $19,000 in 1943. 


SMALLER PRODUCTION OF YUCCA, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The cultivation of yucca in the Do- 
minican Republic decreased during the 
past year because the growing of other 
crops was more profitable. The decline 
in production of yucca during the first 
10 months of 1945 was estimated at 
15,453 short tons, from 41,530 tons dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1944. 

The starch factory, which had been 
closed since July 1945 resumed opera- 
tions on November 6, 1945, and ground 
2,900 short tons of yucca producing 606 
short tons of tapioca flour during the 
remainder of the month. The factory 
expects to operate at about one-third 
capacity in 1946 and grind about 25,000 
Short tons of yucca. 

The company pays about $5 a ton for 
yucca and transports it from farms to 
the main roads by pack animals and 
then to its factory by trucks. The man- 
agement stated that it cannot meet the 
competition of tobacco, corn, and other 
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relatively high-priced products by rais- 
ing the price of yucca because of a ceiling 
price on the tapioca flour produced. 
Meanwhile the firm is trying to obtain 
as much yucca as possible and wait for 
the prices of competing crops to return 
to normal. 


Coffee and Cacao 


COLOMBIAN PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND 
STOCKS 


Colombian coffee production in the 
1945-46 quota year is expected to be 
about equal to the 1944—45 output, which 
is estimated at 5,478,391 sacks of 60 kilo- 
grams each, by the Colombian National 
Coffee Growers Federation. 

The following table shows estimated 
production and exports of Colombian 
coffee in the quota years 1940-41 to 
1944-45 (October 1 through September 
30): 


Estimated Production and Exports of 
Colombian Coffee 


{In 60-kilogram sacks] 





| Estimated | 
Quota year production | Exports 


1940-41 __ ..| 4,760,760 | 3, 488, 243 


i941-42__ .-| 5,487,626 | 4,315,672 


1942-43 .-| 5,282,659 | 4, 987, 641 
1943-44 5, 533, O80 | 4, 827, 087 
1944-45 5, 478, 391 | 5, 183, 517 








Exports of coffee to Europe from Co- 
lombia in 1945, totaling 214,944 sacks, 
according to available statistics, were 
shipped to the following countries: Soviet 
Russia, 86,221 sacks; Great Britain, 
49,937; Sweden, 49,611; Switzerland. 
25,068; Finland, 1,155; Italy, 736; France, 
116; coffee in transit up to January 11, 
1946, amounted to 2,100 sacks. 

Of the 5,478,391 sacks produced in 
1944-45 quota year, domestic consump- 
tion was estimated at 426,944 sacks. 

Buenaventura, Barranquilla, and Car- 
tagena stocks totaled 398,273 sixty-kilo- 
gram sacks on December 31, 1945, as 
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compared with 457,093 on November 30. 
Of the former total, 157,848 belonged to 
the Federation and 240,425 to private 
exporters. 


CosTA RICAN COFFEE INDUSTRY 


Receipts of coffee berries at Costa 
Rican processing plants during Decem- 
ber 1945 amounted to the equivalent of 
45,604 bags, as compared with 110,625 
bags during December 1944. 

Coffee berries received at the plants 
from the 1945-46 crop in the first 3 
months of the crop year (October 1, 1945, 
to December 31, 1945) amounted to the 
equivalent of 70,185 bags of processed 
coffee, as against 168,503 bags from the 
1944-45 crop in the corresponding period 
of that crop year. 

The Coffee Exchange Office reports 
that prices during December 1945, aver- 
aged $16.44 and $18.49 (U. S. currency) 
per quintal (101.4 pounds) for the “ex- 
port” and “domestic” quotas, respec- 
tively. 

Total coffee sales during the first 3 
months of the 1945-46 crop and quota 
year totaled 9,849 bags, as compared with 
34,334 bags up to December 31, 1944. 

During December 1945, exports 
amounted to 1,572 bags of 60 kilograms 
net from the 1945-46 crop, as compared 
with 3,007 bags exported in December 
1944. 

Total exports in the first 3 months of 
the 1945-46 crop and quota year amount- 
ed to 4,352 bags, as against 10,002 bags 
up to December 31, 1944. 


CacaO EXPORTS, PRICES, AND STOCKS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During 1945, 18,755,048 kilograms of 
cacao valued at $3,072,948 were exported, 
as compared with 25,562,120 kilograms 
valued at $3,999 527 in 1944. Exports of 
chocolate in 1945 totaled 1,799,574 kilo- 
grams valued at $626,829 as against 186.- 
218 kilograms worth $66,018 in 1944. 

The price paid for cacao to the Domini- 
can producer in 1945 averaged about 
$6.40 for 110 pounds; the average price 
during the preceding year was about $6. 
One of the largest exporters was said 
to be paying $7.20 for 110 pounds at the 
end of January 1946. . The small manu- 
facturers of chocolate reportedly have 
offered their production to the UNRRA 
representative in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. There is a small stock of this choco- 
late in the country which the chocolate 
manufacturers have been unable to sell. 
These manufacturers would like to re- 
sume operations if they could market 
their product. 

Stocks of cacao amounted to about 
38,000 bags of 70 kilograms each as of 
January 30, 1946, according to trade 
sources. 


LARGER EXPORTS AND SMALLER STOCKS OF 
COFFEE, NICARAGUA 


During the first 2 months of the Nica- 
raguan 1945-46 coffee season, October 
and November 1945 exports were much 
greater (6,611 bags) than in those 
months of 1944 when only 606 bags were 
exported. Larger 1945 shipments were 
partially due to withholding the 1944—45 
crop and to early picking of the 1945-46 
crop which started in late October rather 
than about December 1 as usual. 
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Fairs in France During Coming Months 


Resumption of many of the regularly established fairs and expositions in 
France during 1946 is assured by the announcement of an order issued by 
the Ministry of Industrial Production on December 31, 1945, listing such events 
planned for the first half of this year. 
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The number of fairs in all categories now planned for 1946 compares favor- 
An important one to be held at Lille is reported as 
under contemplation, with dates to be announced. 

Interested firms in this country should communicate with the “Commissaire 
.” in the pertinent town or city. 


‘f *The Lyon Fair has appointed Mr. Emile Garden, No. 15 Moore Street, New York 
Mr. Garden will be glad to be of any possible 
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A carry-over stock of 3.953 bags of 60 
kilograms each is reported by the Nica- 
raguan Coffee Quota Board as being in 
port on November 30, 1945. Stocks in- 
cluded only 94 bags on the correspond- 
ing date in 1944. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
DEcIDUOUS-FRUIT SITUATION, CHILE 


The bright outlook for the 1945-46 
Chilean fruit crop is attributable to a 
larger over-all yield than in the past 
season, a strong foreign demand, im- 
proved shipping facilities, and a good 
domestic market. 

On the whole, the 1944-45 season was 
not good for deciduous fruit in Chile, as 
total production was estimated to nave 
been well below that of the preceding 
year. The commercial apple crop was 
estimated at 600,000 boxes, about two- 
thirds of which were Delicious and 
Hoover. Asproman—Chile’s largest ap- 
ple-marketing association—reported a 
“packout” of 45 percent “fancy,” 24 per- 
cent “standard export” and 30 percent 
“standard domestic,” about the same as 
in the 1943-44 season. 

The commercial pear crop in 1944-45 
probably exceeded 100,000 boxes, the 
principal varieties being Bartlett, Doy- 
enne d’Hiver, and Winter Nelis. 

Estimates of the production of stone 
fruits are not available, but the yield was 
smaller than in 1943-44. 

The output of export-type table grapes 
is believed to have been somewhat more 


than 1,400 metric tons. Honeydew- 
melon production is estimated to have 
reached possibly 200,000 crates, a large 
increase over the 1943-44 crop. 

Chile exported 3,729 metric tons of 
fresh deciduous fruit (including honey- 
dew melons) valued at $524,894 f. o. b. 
frontier during the first 9 months of 
1945, according to preliminary data. 
This compares with shipments during 
1944 of 3,760 metric tons, valued at $521,- 
042, and 1943 exports of 2,762 metric tons, 
worth $256,206, showing that exports 
have been on the upswing for the past 3 
years. 

The following table shows detailed ex- 
ports of fresh fruits from Chile in 1943, 
1944, and the first 9 months of 1945: 


Exports of Fresh Fruit From Chile 





(Quantity in metric tons} 

Ja iry- 

Variety 1943 1044 se] ’ 

ber 194 
Apples 2, 212. 4 3, 213. { {84.8 

Pears 194. 2 159.4 143 
Peaches 17.3 11.1 3 4 

Plums 3.0 6.1 

Grapes... 328. 1 164. ( 271.4 
Honeydew melons 7.6 206. 3 825.9 
Total 2,762.6 | 3,759.9 720.4 
Total value *$256, 206 *$521,042 | *$424, 804 





*Calculated on the basis of 1 peso of 6d. gold per 


$U 80.20597. 


Asproman states that it could have 
increased its apple exports in 1945 if total 
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shipments had not been restricted 
150,000 boxes (about 3,300 metric tons) 
by the Government's Instituto de Econo 
mia Agricola. The smaller movement 
of grapes was due to lack of refrigerated 
shipping space. 

Most of Chile’s fresh-fruit €xPorts in 
recent years have moved to neighborin 
countries, principally Bolivia, Pery a 
Brazil. The United States, long’ the 
main outlet for Chile’s honeydew Melons 
purchased 775 metric tons in 1945, com. 
pared with only 169 in 1944, as q conse. 
quence of the improvement i j 
facilities. ‘ Shipping 

Chile’s average annual exports of de- 
ciduous fruit and honeydew melons for 
the prewar period 1935-39, amounted to 
14,678 metric tons, as compared with only 
5,078 metric tons during 1940-44, Thygs 
wartime exports of this group of com. 
modities were only slightly more than 
one-third of normal shipments. 

On a quantity basis, in prewar years 
apples constituted about 71 percent of 
the total, followed by honeydew melons 
with 14 percent, grapes 7 percent and 
peaches 4 percent. The remainder con. 
sisted of pears, plums, apricots, and cher- 
ries. War conditions brought about a 
shift in this ratio, although apples con- 
continued to maintain their dominant 
position. 

Annual shipments of apples averaged 
10,469 metric tons during the years 
1935-39 but declined to only 2,832 metric 
tons during 1940-44. This sharp de- 
crease was brought about principally by 
the loss of the German market, which 
had been absorbing about 6,000 metric 
tons annually, without a corresponding 
increase in shipments to other areas. 

Prior to the war, Chile depended al- 
most entirely upon the United States as 
a market for its exportable table grapes, 
fresh peaches, and honeydew melons, 
Only small quantities of apples and other 
deciduous fruits have been exported to 
the United States, although American 
buyers are showing interest in purchas- 
ing large quantities of the forthcoming 
apple crop. 

The average prices f. o. b. Valparaiso 
(port) for fruit exported during 1945 
were as follows: apples, 103 pesos per box 
of 19 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), net; pears, 144 pesos per box 
of 18 to 19 kilograms; grapes, 90 pesos 
per lug of 12 kilograms net; and honey- 
dew melons, 58 pesos per crate of 9 to 12 
melons (approximately 16.5 kilograms). 
As a reult of rising costs of labor and 
materials in Chile, it is anticipated that 
quotations in 1946 will be higher than 
in 1945. 


CUBAN SHIPMENTS OF FRESH FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


Cuban exports to the United States of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, chiefly toma- 
toes and pineapples, were large during 
January 1946, when compared with those 
in November and December 1945. Load- 
ings totaled 20,900,000 pounds. High 
prices in the United States, improved 
shipping facilities, and favorable crop 
conditions in Cuba were responsible for 
the increased trade. 

Shipments of fresh vegetables from 
Cuba to the United States in the period 
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45 to January 1946 totaled 
eeg nor] cats. as compared with 
_ 349 pounds in the corresponding 
aa of 1944-45. Tomatoes accounted 
for 13,372,808 pounds of the total in the 
former period, and cucumbers, peppers, 
okra, frozen lima beans, and various 
miscellaneous items comprised the bal- 
ance. In the corresponding months of 
1944-45, tomatoes accounted for 3,007,222 
pounds, the only other items shipped be- 
ing okra and cucumbers. iN; 

Only about 25 percent of the ship- 
ments of fresh vegetables were carried 
by steamers sailing directly from Habana 
to New York, and the balance continued 
to move by small boat to Florida ports 
and onward by rail. Growers and ship- 
pers of fresh fruits and vegetables be- 
lieve, however, that more f requent direct 
sailings are necessary before the shipping 
situation will become fully satisfactory. 
Certain Cuban groups have even dis- 
played interest in purchasing surplus 
vessels from the United States to assure 
adequate facilities for moving Cuba s 
fresh fruits and vegetables to the United 
States market. 

Shipments to the United States of fresh 
pineapples increased during January, the 
movement from Habana totaling 4,000,- 
000 pounds; 3,500,000 pounds’ were 
shipped from Sagua la Grande. All of 
these pineapples were out-of-season fruit 
ripened artificially with calcium carbide. 
Small quantities of fresh coconuts and 
papaya also were exported to the United 
States. 

Increased prices of pineapple on the 
New York auction market were the prin- 
cipal factors that stimulated Cuban ship- 
ments during January. 

The Cuban Ministry of Commerce re- 
portedly has refused to accede to requests 
of producers of plantains, bananas, pota- 
toes, and other starchy root crops to lift 
the ban on export of these products on 
the ground that while supplies may be 
adequate at the beginning of 1946 an- 
other scarcity threatens later this year. 
The embargo was imposed to protect the 
country’s food supply soon after the hur- 
ricane of October 1944, which virtually 
destroyed these crops in western Cuba. 
The Ministry of Agriculture had backed 
the growers in their request. The em- 
bargo had previously been modified to 
permit resumption of shipments of speci- 
fied products from certain ports in east- 
ern Cuba. Exports of bananas from 
Baracoa and Gibara-Sama in the ex- 
treme eastern part of Cuba have con- 
tinued in fair volume. 

Because of th ehigh prices obtainable 
for these crops during the early part of 
1945, Cuban farmers were encouraged to 
make large new plantings of plantains 
and root crops which have had favor- 
able weather conditions. The crop sur- 
plus is more than adequate to meet do- 
mestic needs for the time being: ac- 
cordingly prices have dropped from the 
high levels of the past year. 


Driep Citrus-FruIT PEEL EXPORTED 
From HAITI 


Dried bitter-orange peel has been ex- 
ported from Haiti for many years. Pro- 
duction of bitter oranges is carried on 
by the lower income group, although 
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there are no established groves such as 
are found in the United States. The bit- 
ter-orange trees grow at random in a 
wild or semiwild state. 

The following table shows exports of 
dried orange peel, grapefruit peel, and 
shaddock (small fruited pomelo) peel 
during the 5-year period October 1, 1940, 
through September 30, 1945: 


Haitian Exports of Dried Orange Peel, 
Grapefruit Peel, and Shaddock Peel 


{Unit= kilograms !] 





Grape- 
fruit 


| Shaddock 
peel | 


Orange 
2 peel 


Fiscal year* 
; peel ? 


1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1043-44 
1944-45 


175, 434 4, 593 

266, 499 2, 822 

108, 024 | 

330, 273 9,124 
421, 790 16, 185 | 99, 572 





* Haitian fiscal year— October 1 through September 30. 
| One kilogram = 2.2046 pounds. 
? Almost all bitter-orange peel. 


Exports to the United States in the 5 
years shown in the table amounted to 
139, 182, 90, 174, and 179 metric tons, re- 
spectively. Exports to Canada in 1943-44 
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totaled 146 metric tons, and in 194445, 
241 metric tons. 

Acreage devoted to the growing of 
grapefruit in Haiti is small. In all prob- 
ability the exports of grapefruit peel in 
1944-45—all of which went to Canada— 
was mostly from the fruit of a 50-acre 
grove a few miles east of Cap-Haitien 
and owned by the Société Haitiano- 
Americaine de Developpement Agricole. 
There was no export market for the fruit 
during the preceding year. The peel was 
dried by peasants under contract. 

Shaddock peel is produced in most 
parts of Haiti by small growers. The 
fruit is very popular and is found in local 
markets in most parts of the Republic. 
Foreigners to whom shaddocks are served 
in Haitian hotels refer to the fruit as 
“grapefruit.” 


POTATO PRODUCTION, PANAMA 


A total of 20,000 quintals (approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 pounds) of potatoes 
produced in Panama during 1945 have 
been sold at the established market price 
of $7 per quital (1 Spanish quintal= 
101.4 pounds), according to the Pana- 
manian press. 

This represents a gross income of 
$140,000 for the potato growers in the 

















Government To Export Cotton to Japan 


The United States is starting to regain an important foreign outlet for 
raw cotton by means of Government exports to Japan, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson has announced. Until private trading, now forbidden for 
security reasons, is again permitted, the only way of regaining the Japanese 
market is through Government channels. Before the war, the Japanese 
market was taking about a fourth of all U. S. cotton exports. 

Under the program now getting under way, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks of cotton will be shipped to a Japanese governmental agency des- 
ignated and supervised by the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers 
in Japan. Enough of the textiles manufactured from the cotton will be 
accepted to reimburse the United States in full for the cotton shipped to 
Japan. This arrangement is the result of a formal agreement between the 
Department of Agriculture, the War Department, the U. S. Commercial 
Company (a subsidiary of the RFC), and the Department of State. Estab- 
lishment of the supply line will take 200,000 bales of CCC cotton within a 
month, Secretary Anderson said. 

The Japanese textile industry was partially destroyed during the war, but 
it is estimated that the industry can use up to 1,400,000 bales of cotton in the 
next 12 months. Although the Japanese imported some of this country’s 
long-staple irrigated cotton, they bought mainly the short staples, which 
make up the major part of current U. S. supplies. Therefore the Japanese 
market is particularly adapted to the cotton which the United States can 
most readily furnish. Under terms of the inter-agency agreement, the CCC 
will receive the U. S. prices which are current at the time of delivery for 
the type of cotton delivered, plus additional amounts to cover storage, han- 
dling, and transportation costs. 

The U. S. Commercial Company will deliver the raw cotton from port to 
port, later sell the textiles provided as payment, and will receive reimburse- 
ment for expenses incurred in the program. Any balance after claims of 
CCC and USCC are satisfied will be paid to the Supreme Commander for 
use in maintaining the Japanese people. The Japanese agency operating 
under SCAP supervision will deliver to USCC enough textiles to keep its pay- 
ments for raw cotton current by 3-month periods. In the initial period, the 
Japanese will deliver 60 percent of the textiles manufactured. 

The export program is designed to enable a large segment of Japanese 
peacetime industry to resume operations and provide badly needed jobs and 
clothing for the Japanese people as well as to help relieve the world textile 
shortage and provide an additional outlet for the large stocks of American 
short-staple cotton. 

The Department of Agriculture, Secretary Anderson said, is interested in 
starting programs similar to the Japanese arrangement for Germany and 
Austria and is also interested in the possibility (among other countries) of 
loans to China, Italy, and Czechoslovakia through the Export-Import Bank, 
for rehabilitation of their cotton-textile industries. 
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Province of Chiriqui, as all the domestic 
production which reaches the market 
comes from that Province. 

Increased production of potatoes in 
1945 is attributed chiefly to the activities 
of the Banco Agro-Pecuario e Industrial 
in advancing agricultural loans and sta- 
bilizing the local market. 

The annual output of pctatoes in pre- 
vious years is estimated at 17,500 quin- 
tals. Despite the present increase, na- 
tional production is still far below the 
country’s normal consumption require- 
ments. Importation of potatoes was 
initiated early in 1946 to supply the mar- 
ket when the stock of the local product 
is exhausted. 


Grains and Products 


ARGENTINE FLOUR-MILLING INDUSTRY 


Argentina has 191 flour mills in opera- 
tion, with an estimated milling capacity 
of 9,500 metric tons in 24 hours, and 54 
inactive mills having a capacity of 1,200 
tons in 24 hours. 

The milling capacity of all mills is 
3,349,100 tons a year on a 6-day-week, 
24-hour-day basis and the capacity of 
the active mills is 2,973,500 tons annually 
on a 6-day week, 24-hour day. 

The principal mills are located in the 
ports of Rosario, Buenos Aires, and Ba- 
hia Blanca. 

During the past 11 years the extraction 
rate has ranged between a low of 69.6 
percent in 1940 and a high of 72.7 percent 
in 1944. The average for the period was 
7a. 

Only one new mill, with a milling ca- 
pacity of 250 tons of flour in 24 hours, 
was constructed during the war. In the 
5 years immediately preceding the war 
three new mills with a joint capacity of 
about 550 tons in 24 hours were erected, 
and many mills were improved. Today 
many mills are being improved and mod- 
ernized. All operating mills are of the 
automatic roller-mill type, and about 80 
to 90 percent of current flour production 
is from mills built or reconstructed in 
the past 15 to 20 years. 


HyYBrRID-SEED CORN DEVELOPED, BRAZIL 


Hybrid-seed corn has been developed 
at the Instituto Agronémico de Campi- 
nas as a result of 12 years of experimen- 
tation. Through the initiation of De- 
cree Law No. 8385, the Federal Govern- 
ment will assist the Sao Paulo State 
government in a 5-year program of pro- 
duction and expansion. It is hoped that 
hybrid seed will soon be available to all 
farmers in the Sao Paulo, Parana, and 
Minas Gerais areas. Work on the proj- 
ect will be centered at the Ipanema Ex- 
periment Station which has been turned 
over to the Government of the State of 
Sao Paulo for the 5-year period. 


DISPOSITION OF RICE Crop, BRAZIL 


Rice-planting operations were com- 
pleted in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, on 
December 20, 1945. Approximately 
523,852 acres were planted as compared 
with 509,026 acres for the 1944-45 
season, 

Preliminary estimates for the 1945- 
46 rice crop in Rio Grande do Sul con- 
tinue to approximate 10,000,000 sacks of 
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50 kilograms each, as compared with re- 
vised estimates of 6,400,000 sacks for the 
1944-45 season and 9,831,597 sacks for 
the 1943-44 crop. 

During 1945 a total of 1,636,480 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each of hulled rice were 
shipped to domestic markets; 1,210,092 
sacks or 72,605 metric tons of hulled rice 
were exported to Great Britain. 

If the 1945-46 rice crop amounts to 
350,000 metric tons of hulled rice, the 
following disposition of it is contem- 
plated by the Rice Institute officials: 
About 190,000 metric tons would be 
shipped to Great Britain, 10,000 metric 
tons to other Latin-American countries, 
90,000 metric tons to other Brazilian 
States, and 60,000 metric tons would be 
held for seed and consumption within 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul. Ac- 
cordingly, there would be no exportable 
surplus available to foreign countries 
other than those mentioned. 


RIcE CROP AND PRICES, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s 1945-46 
rice crop (April 1945 through March 
1946) appears to be one of the best in 
many years. Trade sources estimate the 
total crop at 1,000,000 quintals (1 Span- 
ish quintal=101.4 pounds) as compared 
with 800,000 quintals in the preceding 
year. Some sources estimate that the 
crop of Buffalo (irrigated) rice will ex- 
ceed 450,000 quintals and about 100,000 
quintals of Fortuna (irrigated) and 
400,000 quintals of dry-land rice will be 
harvested. 

Exports of rice from the Dominican 
Republic in 1945 totaled 4,616,873 kilo- 
grams, valued at $854,870, as compared 
with 31,600 kilograms valued at $7,761 
in 1944, 

Prices have risen and the wholesale 
quotation in Santiago, the main produc- 
ing area, which was $8.50 ‘tax paid) a 
quintal for Buffalo in November 1945 ad- 
vanced to $9 by the end of December. 
It is reported that a contract was made 
to sell 100,000 quintals to Cuban pur- 
chasers at $10.20 c. i. f. Cuban port in- 
cluding 5 percent Cuban consular fees 
It is the opinion of the trade that on 
this basis exporters cannot pay farm- 
ers more than $8 delivered. The whole- 
sale price in Ciudad Trujillo is $10.25 
to $10.50 a quintal for the best Buffalo 
rice. Wholesale prices at the ware- 
houses in Ciudad Trujillo of Brujito 
(dry-land) are $7.50, and $8.50 for 
Mariano ‘(dry-land). The f. o. b. export 
price of the Brujito is about $8.50 a 
quintal. 

Despite the fact that the present crop 
of Buffalo rice is good, the price con- 
tinued to rise during the harvest. One 
dealer in Ciudad Trujillo reported that 
on December 28, 1945, the price was 
$9.50, and on January 19, 1946, the price 
had reached $10.25. Consumers in the 
capital were paying 12 cents a pound for 
rice at the beginning of February 1946. 


PLANS FOR INCREASED RICE PLANTINGS, 
MExIco 


Production of rice in Mexico during 
1945 is unofficially estimated at 126,000 
metric tons, as compared with the 1944 
official estimate of 118,409 tons. Late 
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rains in Sonora, the most import 
area, were responsible for the 
over previous estimates of 194 

tion. Plans were reported to bee 
way about the middle of January 1944 
for increased plantings which woul 
bring the total area for harvest in 1944 
to 197,680 acres. 

Supplies of rice at wholesale 
outlets declined further during Now 
ber and December 1945, and at the year, 
end were far short of demand jn ove 
half of the country. . 


ANt rice 
increase 


Meats and Products 
SWEDISH SALES OF ANIMAL Fars 


Sales of tallow and industria} fats in 
Sweden increased markedly in 1944-45 
(July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945) over the 
preceding year. The following table 
shows Sweden's sales of animal fats other 
than butter (including imports) during 
1944-45 and 1943-44: 


In metr 





1943-44 | 1944-45 

- —- 8, 443 8 510 
Bone fat 5,179 | 10,970 
Industrial f a m 
“&s 8, 450 


ee, 
July 1 to June % 


—————— 





Sweden had only small quantities of 
fats for export during the war years, No 
exports of lard or tallow were reported 
for 1943-44, but by 1944-45 the supply 
situation had improved sufficiently to 
allow for exports of 1,737 metric tons of 
lard and 893 metric tons of tallow. 

Imports of lard into Sweden were 
larger during the war than previously— 
in 1944-45, 2,259 metric tons of lard were 


purchased abroad, and in 1943-44, 3319 | 


metric tons, compared with only 650 
metric tons in 1933-34. In recent years, 
imports of tallow have varied. In 1943- 


44, 2.024 metric tons of this product were | 
imported, but there were no shipments | 
Prior to the war, imports of | 


in 1944-45. 
tallow were fairly large, amounting to 
4,053 metric tons in 1938-39, and 2,729 
metric tons in 1933-34 


Sugars and Products 


BRITISH GUIANA’S PRODUCTION AND EXports 
OF SUGAR 


British Guiana’s production of 158,445 
long tons of sugar for the calendar year 
1945 was appreciably greater than the 
preceding year’s output of 138,472 tons. 
However, last year’s production was con- 
siderably under that of 1938 when 4 
record high of 196,502 long tons was 
achieved, and also was far from the 
220,000-ton goal set by the sugar indus- 
try. 

Exports of 132,576 tons during 1945 
failed to reach the 1944 mark, the highest 
since 1939, but were valued at $9,677,647. 
When the colony’s sugar exports reached 
an all-time high of 183,486 tons in 1938, 
the value was only $7,574,412. The fol- 
lowing table shows sugar exports for the 
years 1942 through 1945, by countries of 
destination: 
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rritish Guiana Sugar Exports by Countries 
Br of Destination, 1942-45 


{In long tons} 


a 
Destination 





1942 1943 | 1944 1945 


pest 84,143 | 23,719 
Spain ed 91. 747 | 63,344 | 58, 538 
United Kingdom 94821 | 6.707 | 30,048 | 50, 203 
— , 5 |110, 627 460 | 116 
Other } 


Total 134, 540 131, 187 |177, 


| 17,957 | 90, 648 


23, 305 | 


995 | 132, 576 





—————— 
1 10,524 long tons to Fire 


British Guiana’s 1945 sugar crop was 
harvested from about 58,000 acres, com- 
pared with 59,000 acres reaped the pre- 
ceding year. A slight increase in yield 

r acre was achieved during 1945, with 
output estimated at approximately 2.72 
tons per acre as compared with 2.34 tons 
in 1944. The yield per acre averaged 
3.18 tons of sugar during the years 1936- 
39: the highest vield was obtained in 
1938 with an average of 3.27 tons per 
acre. Although the total annual output 
of sugar reflected a downward trend dur- 
ing the war years, in 1941 the yield per 
acre reached 3.10 tons and in 1942, 3.21 
tons. 

During the war years, efforts made by 
the sugar industry to increase produc- 
tion were hampered by restricted sup- 
plies of chemical fertilizers and bags and 
by the lack of shipping facilities. Do- 
mestic consumption of sugar rose to an 
all-time high in 1945 of 13,690 tons. 
During 1933-36, annual sugar consump- 
tion in the colony averaged 9,660 tons 
and in the period 1937-41, 10,489 tons. 
The increase in domestic sales is at- 
tributed to increased population, re- 
stricted imports of candy and products 
containing sugar during the war years, 
and the wartime rise in the standard 
of living. It is believed that sugar con- 
sumption in the colony during 1946 will 
reach about 14,300 tons. Approximately 
90 percent of the sugar sold in domestic 
markets is of the dark crystal type; the 
limited demand for refined sugar is 
supplied by imports. 

Sugar producers are making an effort 
to increase production to at least 165,000 
or 170,000 tons in 1946. Most of the ex- 
ports will probably go to Canada and 
to the United Kingdom. Exports to 
Spain were heavy in 1943 and 1944, but 
fell sharply in the last half of 1945. 


SPANISH SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Spain’s total 1945 cane- and beet- 
Sugar production amounted to about 
132,000 metric tons, a slight increase over 
the 1944 production of 123,000 tons. 
Since 1943, beet-sugar output has tended 
to improve, but effects of drought made 
the advance less evident in 1945. Sugar 
production reached its highest level in 
Spain about 15 yearsago. The following 
table illustrates the rise in sugar pro- 
duction during the 10 years prior to the 
Spanish Civil War and the fluctuations 
Which have occurred since 1939. 

Domestic sugar consumption during 
1945 is estimated at 285,000 tons, com- 
pared with 300,000 tons in 1944. Confec- 
tioners and industrialists are said to be 
the consumers most affected by the cut. 
Beverage manufacturers, candy makers. 
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and other potentially large sugar con- 
sumers have suggested the use of sac- 
charine even if they have not been 
obliged to resort to such substitution 
previously. 


Spanish Sugar Production 1925-45 


{In metric tons] 





Cane Beet 








Year sugar sugar otal 

1925 8,700 | 256,500 | 265, 200 
1926 6,700 | 245, 700 | 252, 400 
1927 10,600 | 218,300} 228, 900 
1928 | 11,600} 195,400 | 207, 000 
1929 13,600 | 215, 400 229, 000 
1930 15,800 | 223, 600 239, 400 
1931 17,900 | 289, 500 307, 400 
1932 17,500 | 362, 200 379, 700 
1933 17,400 | 233,800 | 251, 200 
1034 |} 14,500} 217,200 | 231, 700 
1935 | 17,000 | 314, 600 331, 600 
1936 } | 177,200 | 177, 200 
1937 | } 
1938 ! a = | 
1W3y ‘ | 15,600 | 118, 900 | 134, 500 
1940 13,700 | 149, 300 163, 000 
1041 9, 900 | 126, 200 | 136, 100 
142 7,130 | 132,870 | 140, 000 
1943 10,240 | 8&1, 760 | 92, 000 
144 10,390 | 112,610 | 123, 000 
1045 9, 458 122, 542 132, 000 

1 Full statistics were not compiled during the years of 


the Spanish Civil War 


Iron and Steel 


PROGRAM TO INCREASE STEEL PRODUCTION, 
INDIA 


The Bombay (India) Chamber of Com- 
merce is reported to favor an increase in 
the domestic production of steel from the 
annual rate of 1,250,000 tons to between 
2,500,000 and 3,000,000 tons during the 
first 5-year period of a 15-year program. 
The increase seems desirable even 
though it might entail the construction 
of additional steel plants. It is also in- 
dicated that the chamber would not ob- 
ject in principle to the participation of 
foreign capital in and management of 
any new plants which might be erected. 


Pic-IRON AND STEEL-INGOT PRODUCTION, 
Go ae 


The rate of output of pig iron and steel 
ingots in the United Kingdom continued 
upward during the year 1945, according 
to the British press. Average weekly and 
annual rates of production during the 
first 9 months of 1945, the last 3 months, 
and the entire year were as follows: 


Pig-Tron and Steel-Ingot Production, 1945 


{In thousands of tons] 





| Stee lingots and 


Pig irot castings 
Period 

Weekly Annual Weekly! Annual 

iverage rate average rate 
January-September 133 | 6,927 | 224 11, 643 
October 146 | 7,598 | 243 | 12,640 
November 150 7, 800 | 247 12, 839 
December 146 7, 563 | 222 11, 528 
January—December 137 7, 107 227 11, 821 





RECOVERY OF POLISH INDUSTRY 


The recovery of the iron and steel in- 
dustry of Poland is well under way, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Steel out- 
put rose from 17,000 tons in April 1945 
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to 62,000 tons in August and reached 
75,000 tons in October. 

During the latter part of 1945 steel 
sheets were being produced at the rate 
of 2,000 tons a month. Sheet mills in 
operation numbered 11; they employed 
4,500 workers. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Hide-and-skin imports into the Do- 
minican Republic increased in value to 
$89,018 during the first 5 months of 1945, 
compared with $60,902 during all of 1944 
and $35,208 during 1943. During the 
1945 period, the weight was 93,916 kilo- 
grams. 

Imports of boots, shoes, and slippers 
during the first 5 months of 1945 
amounted to 2,549 kilograms and were 
valued at $14,172, compared with 5,400 
kilograms and $36,009 in 1944. 

Exports of leather and related prod- 
ucts during the third quarter of 1945, 
with data for the preceding quarter in 
parentheses, included the following (in 
kilograms) : Divi divi, 127,162 (383,609) ; 
goatskins, 14,525 (none); prepared hides 
and skins, 5,554 (1,724); sole leather, 
4,060 (1,000); leather ends, 13,972 (30,- 
409); men’s shoes, 147 (not available) ; 
sandals and slippers, 1,663 (not avail- 
able); and handbags and valises of any 
material, 378 (1,473). 


NEW ZEALAND-U. S. TRADE IN HIDES AND 
SKINS 


Exports of various types of hides and 
skins from New Zealand to the United 
States during the first 10 months of 1945 
included cattle hides valued at £NZ49,- 
797, calfskins valued at £NZ82,416, sheep- 
skins with wool valued at £NZ175,864, 
sheepskins without wool valued at 
£NZ1,286,061, and deerskins valued at 
£NZ114,207. 

Imports from the United States during 
the period under review included goat- 
skins and kidskins valued at £NZ36,120. 


HIDE-AND-SKIN PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND 
EXPGRTS, PERU 


Peruvian production of cattle hides to- 
taled 266,972 pieces during the first 11 
months of 1945, compared with 246,047 
pieces during the corresponding period 
of 1944, according to the Consorcio de 
Curtiembres, S. A. Sheepskin produc- 
tion decreased to 960,000 pieces from 1,- 
080,000 pieces, and goatskin production 
was estimated at 605,000 pieces compared 
with 600,000 pieces. 

Cumulative imports of cattle hides dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1945 aggre- 
gated 1,515,243 kilograms valued at 
3,661,373 soles, according to preliminary 
customs statistics, compared with 1,158,- 
041 kilograms valued at 2,763,700 soles 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 
The average weight of imported cattle 
hides has been estimated at 20 kilograms 
each. 

Preliminary customhouse returns show 
that exports of sheepskins and goatskins 
amounted to 152,147 kilograms and 429,- 
066 kilograms, respectively, during the 
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first 10 months of 1945. Sheepskins were 
valued at 329,608 soles and goatskins at 
1,398,545 soles. Except for a small quan- 
tity of goatskins (11,682 kilograms which 
were shipped to Mexico), all of these 
skins went to the United States. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


FIRM TO MANUFACTURE TRACTORS FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Under a recent contract with the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, the Fabrica Nacional 
de Motores, Brazil, will furnish 10,000 
agricultural tractors and parts within 
the next 4 or 5 years. Operations at first 
will be confined to the assembly of trac- 
tors, but the output of parts is expected 
to proceed so that toward the end of 4 
or 5 years the last 1,000 tractors can be 
manufactured entirely in Brazil. 

Provision has been made also for the 
establishment of a tractor-driving school, 
the graduates of which will organize 
other schools and service shops in centers 
to be created by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


During the 11 months ended Novem- 
ber 1945, Canada’s imports of drugs and 
medicines were valued at $8,758,000 (Ca- 
madian currency), reports the official 
press of that country. In comparison, 
imports of these commodities through- 
out the corresponding period in 1944 were 
valued at $6,948,000. 


SOURCES OF NORWEGIAN IMPORTS 


Since the liberation in May 1945, al- 
most all of Norway’s imports of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals have come from 
the United States. In prewar days, Ger- 
many supplied by far the largest per- 
centage of the market, furnishing 448 
percent in 1937, compared with the 
United States’ share of only 5.18 percent. 

Although domestic manufacture of 
drugs and medicinals in Norway was in- 
creasing before the invasion and is ex- 
pected to expand somewhat in the next 
few years, the major proportion of these 
products will probably be imported for 
many years. 


PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION OF DRUGS, 
U.S. 8S. R. 


The Health Commissariat of Soviet 
Russia has revealed some of its plans for 
the production of certain special drugs in 
the next few years, reports the Soviet 
press. 

The production of the sulfa prepara- 
tions, which doubled in 1945 compared 
with 1940, is expected to increase 100 to 
150 percent during the current 5-year 
plan (1946-50). Among the new drugs 
to be produced will be sulfamerazine and 
sulfadiazine. 

Particular attention will be given to the 
production of penicillin. One of the out- 
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standing scientists in the Soviet Union 
has developed his own method of produc- 
tion of this drug. In 1945, two plants 
began manufacturing liquid and pow- 
dered penicillin in ampoules, and a plant 
in Moscow and the Central Institute of 
Epidemology and Microbiology are now 
mastering the process of producing peni- 
cillin. A number of meat combines are 
also turning out penicillin, and another 
large penicillin plant is being planned. 

Progress also has been made in the 
manufacture of synthetic hormones. In 
addition, several drugs were released dur- 
ing the war, including phenamine, a 
nerve tonic, and methylcaffein, a uric- 
acid preparation. 

Recently the Government assigned to 
the drug trust three State farms, in the 
Crimea, Moldaria, and Belorussia, which 
will specialize in growing medicinal herbs 
and plants such as belladonna, digitalis, 
and valerian. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CULTIVATION OF OILSEED CROPS, CANADA 


The area seeded to flax in western Can- 
ada declined from 1,297,500 acres in 1944 
to about 1,034,000 acres in 1945, according 
to the most recent official figures. Pro- 
duction in 1945 is estimated at 7,177,000 
bushels, compared with 9,405,000 bushels 
in 1944. All Canadian flaxseed is pro- 
duced in the three Prairie Provinces of 
Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 
Average yield per acre in 1945 was 6.9 
bushels. 

The first estimated acreage for soy- 
beans in Canada in 1945 is 46,200, with an 
estimated yield of 10 bushels per acre. 
The only commercial-producing Prov- 
inces are Ontario and Manitoba. 

Total area in western Canada devoted 
to rapeseed amounts to 20,005 acres. 
Production in Manitoba, the leading 
Province in the cultivation of this oilseed, 
is estimated at 8,100,000 pounds, with a 
yield per acre of 900 pounds. In Sas- 
katchewan, where substantia! amounts 
also are grown, the production in 1945 is 
estimated at 4,209,975 pounds, the yield 
per acre totaling 495 pounds. 

The area planted to sunflower seed in 
the Prairie Provinces in 1945 was 9,216 
acres, as compared with 17,300 acres in 
1944. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


During July and August Brazil im- 
ported 15,967 short tons of pulp for paper 
making, 880 tons of newsprint, and 90 
tons of paper glacine from Sweden. 
During July, Sweden also supplied Bra- 
zil with 55 tons of printing paper and 
53 tons of crepe and tissue paper. 

PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION, QUEBEC, 
CANADA 

Quebec’s foremost single industry, the 
production of pulp and paper, is expected 
to operate at an average of 86 percent of 
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capacity during 1946, compared With an 
80 percent capacity during 1945, 
woods labor situation is favorable and 
the winter’s cut of pulpwood is ex , 
to be of record proportions. Pulp and 
paper companies in Quebec haye gp. 
cumulated substantial funds which they 
may either utilize for plant eXpansion op 
for the reduction of capital indebted. 
ness. 


U. S. IMPoRTS OF Woop Purp 


Imports of wood pulp into the Uni 
States from overseas totaled 7,980 short 
tons during the week ended February 9 
1946. 


TABLE 1. Entries of Wood Pulp Into the 
United States From Sweden, by Customs 
Districts, Week Ended Fe bruary 28 1946 





es 


Quantity Value 


Customs district and grade 





Maine and New Hampshire Short tons 
Sulfite, unbleached 1,697 $101. 47 
Sulfate kraft pulp) unbleached 1,490 | 89 \q22 
Sulfate, bleached 733 53 2, 

Lp 08, Of 

Massachusett » 
Sulfate (Kraft pulp) unbleached 1,095 | 61. 398 
Sulfate, bleached v4 ore 

; 1 7 fy 
eur Work RB 
Sulfite, unbleached 420) 26, 735 
Sulfate (kraft pulp) unbleached 2,538 | 160, 243 
Potal 7,980 | 492. 648 

Valu 


usually f export value in principal 
port 


‘ 
market of exporting « 





It does not include such 
s as ocean freigh nsurance costs. For complete 
ement on valuation of imy ts refer to “Explanation 
Statistics’ in printed volumes of foreign Commerce 
nd Navigation of the 1 ted States 
Paste 2.—Cumulative Imports of Oversea 
Wood Pulp—VE-Day Through February 
28, 1946 
Item Quantity | Value 
Mechan ll ! lpuly Short tons 
unbleact 1 2 32,745 |°$1, 227, 34 
Mechar ground w 1 pulp 
bleached 1,177 43, 008 
Sul unbleached 344, 402 | 21, 285, 905 
f ra nd sp al chen 
| grad bleached 4, 140 304, 484 
f ott thar rayor ind 
pecia chemica 
bleached 62,506 | 4,652,190 
Sulfate (kraft pul inbleached 377, O61 | 22, 885, 24 
Sulfat bleached 30, 681 2, 226, 588 
Soda pulp, unt and 
bleached 39 2119 
Unel fled w i puly 1, 338 77, #2 
Grand 1 854, 179 | 52, 754,04 





ed at $21,226 which en 
gel the week ended Febru- 
$ and pre u reported as unclassified wood 


PapEeR-MILL OPERATIONS, MEXICO 


A mill under construction at Atendul- 
que, Mexico, is expected to produce about 
110 short tons of paper daily, primarily 
brown kraft. The site chosen is pro- 
vided with plenty of water and transpor- 
tation facilities and is accessible to about 
600.000 acres of wood in the States of 
Jalisco and Colima, which are reserved 
for the mill. It is estimated that the 
plant will consume 70,000 cords of wood 
a year, operating 24 hours a day. 
INCREASED PAPER AND CARDBOARD SUPPLY, 

PALESTINE 

Palestine’s paper and cardboard sup- 
ply was gradually improving by the be- 
ginning of 1946. In addition to imports 
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ng under the 1945 quota, paper 
Cae ard shipments from Norway, 
inland, and the United Kingdom were 
ted to arrive shortly. Stocks of 
aper were estimated as sufficient to 
cover requirements on a reduced scale 
for 3 or 4 months. . 
Domestic cardboard factories contin- 
ued operations with a combined produc- 
tion of about 160 tons a month. A new 
cardboard factory with an average 
monthly output of 10 tons started pro- 
duction in August 1945. Paper and 
cardboard manufacturers have been as- 
sisted by permission to import pulp from 
Sweden. As a result of the increased 
paper supply, printers, publishers, and 
manufacturers of paper and paper prod- 
ucts may now make up orders (without 
permit) involving less than 110 pounds 
of paper. Formerly only 55 pounds could 
be made up without special permission. 


OPERATION OF PAPER FACTORY, POLAND 


A paper factory in Jelenia Gora, Po- 
land, which began production in Octo- 
ber 1945, had a daily output of 12 short 
tons of newsprint, printing, satin, and 
high-grade paper by early 1946. Addi- 
tional machinery was expected to start 
producing shortly. The plant, working 
on three shifts, employed 90 Polish 
workers. AS more employees are trained, 
the number of Polish workers will be 
increased and the number of German 
workers decreased. 


Rubber and 
Products 


COLOMBIA IMPORTS 


Colombia imported 1,184 pounds of 
synthetic rubber and 1,565 pcunds of 
reclaim rubber in December 1945. De- 
cember imports of rubber products were 
as follows: 1,427 automobile tires; 772 
automobile tubes; 3,888 truck and bus 
tires; 390 truck and bus tubes; 15 tires 
and 15 tubes for airplanes; 1,951 pounds 
of belting, plus a shipment valued at 
$875; 28,486 pounds of hose, plus a ship- 
ment value at $1,039; and 1,737 pounds 
of synthetic hose; 4,735 pounds of pack- 
ing; and other rubber products valued 
at $4,586.46. Brazil provided the bulk of 
the automobile, truck, and bus tires and 
tubes, but the other imports herein listed 
came from the United States. 


Special Products 


DISPLAY OF DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, 
DENMARK 


An exhibition of dental instruments 
and supplies will be held in connection 
with the meeting of the Scandinavian 
Dental Association at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, from July 3 to 6, 1946. Invita- 
tions to enter displays have been sent 
to dental-equipment manufacturers in 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Switzerland, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

Facilities for demonstrations as well 
as the exhibition of motion pictures are 
being placed at the disposal of those 
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planning to participate. Firms inter- 
ested should communicate direct with 
the Secretary of the Exhibition Commit- 
tee, Mr. O. Magnussen, @stergade 4, 
Copenhagen. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION AND DEMAND, 
ECUADOR 


Cement production in Ecuador during 
the third quarter of 1945 totaled 666,414 
sacks of 93.7 pounds each and repre- 
sented a value of $674214. The 1945 
production, averaging 222,134 sacks each 
quarter, was thus running ahead of the 
average 1944 quarterly production of 
204,064 sacks, or a total for the year of 
816,259 sacks. 

Although, domestic production dou- 
bled in the period from 1942 to 1945, it 
remained insufficient to meet the needs 
of the country, and from 5 percent to 
25 percent of the annual demand had 
to be supplied by imports. Evidences of 
the extent of the market for large quan- 
tities of cement, particularly if sold at 
reasonable prices, are visible throughout 
the upland region in which two-thirds 
of the population lives. Where asphalt 
or stone is not used, dirt streets and 
sidewalks are the rule even in the better 
residential sections of the cities and 
towns. 

Lack of adequate transportation has 
definitely limited the amount of cement 
which reached certain parts of the coun- 
try and accounted in large measure for 
the shortage. 


EXPENDITURE FOR HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 
AUTHORIZED, MEXICO 


An expenditure of $4,100,000 for con- 
struction materials, plumbing and sani- 
tary wares, furniture, and general medi- 
cal and hospital equipment and instru- 
ments has been authorized by the Gov- 
vernment of Mexico in connection with 
the building and equipping of new medi- 
cal and hospital facilities thoughout the 
Republic. When completed, the hospi- 
tals and medical institutions are expected 
to provide about 7,400 additional beds, 
and will cost about $13,775,000. Certain 
of the projects are already under con- 
struction and others soon will be started. 
It is thought probable that the program 
as planned will be completed by the end 
of 1948. Work is in charge of the De- 
partment of Studies, Plans, and Execu- 
tion, of the Ministry of Health and As- 
sistance. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIED, U. K. 


Structural materials and supplemen- 
tary building supplies, such as plumbing 
fixtures, hardware, and other fittings, for 
temporary houses and prefabricated per- 
manent dwellings in the United Kingdom 
are now being obtained for builders by 
the Ministry of Supply and are dis- 
tributed through the Ministry of Works. 

The plan, as outlined in the British 
press, is expected not only to expedite 
construction activities, but to result in 
savings for both manufacturer and con- 
sumer. Under the provisions of the or- 
der, the Ministry of Supply is empowered 
to place blanket orders for the materials 
designated, thus providing a safeguard 
for the manufacturer who finds it neces- 
sary to expand his plant, and to effect 
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certain standardizations which should 
reduce building costs. It is believed, for 
instance, that the proposed cut in the 
number of types of windows from 680 to 
100 should effect definite economies. 

Among the many items coming within 
the scope of the new arrangement are 
articles classed as hardware, electrical 
equipment, gas fixtures, steel cabinets for 
bathroom and kitchen, stoves, sanitary 
ware, glazed tiles, radiators, refrigera- 
tors, and other prefabricated building 
supplies. The Ministry of Supply is au- 
thorized to place orders with private 
manufacturers as well as with some 20 
or more Government ordnance plants. 

Structural materials and fixtures for 
other houses and buildings will continue 
to be distributed through the usual trade 
channels. 


TELEVISION Costs LOWERED, U. K. 


A television system has been an- 
nounced in the United Kingdom, which, 
it is claimed, will reduce the cost of 
transmitters and receiving sets by 15 to 
20 percent. The new development, the 
British press states, permits the use of a 
single instead of a double transmitting 
unit and combines into one the vision 
and sound sections of the receiving set. 
The firm which engineered this invention 
says it may bring television sets within 
the means of a considerably larger num- 
ber of buyers and should stimulate both 
export and home sales. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


YARN CONSUMPTION IN PALESTINE 


Total yarn consumption in Palestine 
during 1945 is estimated at 3,551 tons, of 
which 1,746 tons were spun locally. Dis- 
tribution by kind and by end use is shown 
in the accompanying table. 





Kind of yarn Piece Knitted Total 
| 


goods goods | 
| 
Tons Tons | Tons 
Cotton 2, 180 SSO | 13, 060 
Wool 250 | 85 | 2 335 
Rayon 65 91 | 


156 


Total 2, 495 1, 056 3, 551 





Of which 1,468 tons were produced domestically. 
2 Of which 278 tons were produced domestically. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX Exports, BELGIUM 


Although considerable quantities of 
raw flax were available in Belgium, rela- 
tively little was put on the export market 
during 1945. The situation improved 
somewhat in the late months of the year, 
and the November sales quota was fixed 
at 3,000 tons, as compared with 1,000 
tons in October. The sales quota for 
December 1945, which was expected to be 
the last fixed quota, was set at 7,000 tons 
of flax. 

Beginning with January 1946, oversea 
purchasers were to be put on a nonre- 
stricted basis, and although some diffi- 
culties still may be encountered in filling 
orders, it is the policy of the Belgian 
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Government to permit exports of flax 
fiber and linen yarn to the greatest ex- 
tent possible, with the single reservation 
that the essential needs of the Belgian 
population must be taken care of on a 
priority basis. 


ABACA PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, PANAMA 


Exports of abaca fiber from Panama 
during 1945 approximated 11,161,731 
pounds. This represents an increase of 
nearly 76.5 percent over 1944 shipments 
of 6,325,200 pounds. Abaca production 
in 1946 is currently estimated at 12.- 
000,000 pounds. 


U, K.’s Exports oF LINEN AND HEMP PIECE 
Goops 


Exports of linen and hemp piece goods 
during the first 9 months of 1945 were 
nearly 20 percent greater than in corre- 
sponding months of 1944, says the for- 
eign press. Total shipments in the Jan- 
uary—September period of 1945 amounted 
to 5,518,000 square yards compared with 
4,625,000 square yards in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. In both years the 
United States and Australia were the 
leading customers, together taking more 
than 50 percent of all shipments. De- 
tails of exports by country of destination 
for the January—September periods of 
1944 and 1945 are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 





January to 


Septem ber 





Country na 

1944 1945 

Square Squa 

yards yards 
Union of South Africa 101, 000 191, 000 
India 14, 000 5 000 
Australia 1, 528.000 | 1, 231, 000 
New Zealand 37, 000 57, 000 
Canada 747, 000 543, 000 
Other British Empire 92, 000 141, 000 
Madeira 91, 000 121, 000 
United States 1,070,000 | 2, 231, 000 
Cuba 48, 000 40, 000 
l 351, 000 265, OO 
ina 249. 000 243. 000 
207. 000 $50. 000 
Total +, 625. 000 518. OOK 





Wearing Apparel 
HOSIERY PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Production of full-fashioned hosiery 
in Canada during 1946 is currently esti- 
mated at 2,600,000 dozen pairs, com- 
pared with 3,093,000 dozen pairs in 1939, 
states a Dominion publication. In the 
nylon branch, production is expected to 
fall far short of demand. Estimates on 
yarn output indicate that not more than 
1,800,000 dozen pairs of 42-gage, and 
finer, hosiery can be made available 
during the year. To this the industry 
expects to add approximately 800,000 
dozen pairs of rayon and mercerized cot- 
ton hosiery. 


NEw FAcTORY FOR READY-MADE CLOTHING, 
LIMA, PERU 


Establishment of a new factory for the 
manufacture of ready-made clothing in 
Lima, Peru, has been announced in the 
local press. Initial operations are sched- 
uled to begin by May or June. Trade 
sources estimate the factory will con- 
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Latin American Exchange Ra 














sein pen vex: aus & Gr n New } currency, per do}l 
exce} : Uni States dollar e pe Phe pase os t ® ominican Republic, the 
€ ul nar boa are K¢ ) the ra 1, the 1ilian gourde jg fixed at § 
tr 
I t available quotation 
A pproxi 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exc No ber mate 
1943 (ar 1944 (a M I ’ equiva 
nual nua I I _ lent in Date 
| S 
( ency 
Argentina_| Paper O ul A 3. 73 73 3 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Feb om ie 
Official B 1, 23 4. 23 4, 23 4. 23 2364 Feb, 20, 104 
Bid 4.04 1.04 1.04 4. 04 2024 Do. 
Free marke 4. 06 4.03 1.07 111 . 2433 Do. 
Bolivia B Ce ¢ 42.9] 42. 42 42 42 12 42 "0236 Dell ~ na 
; Cu 15.42 1. 80 63. 00 64. 00 . 0156 Do. Be 
Brazil Cruze Officia 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. & 606 | Feb. 9 1946 
Fr ark 19. 63 19. 57 19. 5O 19 0513 Do. 
' , Special free ‘ at 43 2. 2 20 00 2). OO 0500 Do. 
( ¢ eS Sr i ). 33 3 19. 37 19. 34 . 0516 an \ ose 
Export i 25. 00 25. Of 95.00 95, (0 * 0400 Yan. 30, 1s 
Free marke 2. 37 1, 85 0310 Do. 
“PD. P 2 1.00 oo “ 1.00 . 0323 Do 
Colombia io Commercial bank 7 1. 75 1.75 1. 746 5727 | Dee 3 1943 
B f Reput 76 1. 76 1. 76 1, 755 5698 Do. 
( 1. 76 L7 1. 83 1.83 5464 Do. 
CostaRica_| Color Ur f 5. bt 7] 71 1751 | Nov. 30,194 
( 62 62 2 62 1779 Do 
Cuba....- Pes Free 00 ¥) 00 00 1.0000 | Dee. 31, 1943 
Boned “es - re Cer Ba 4.10 4. ( ‘ 414.04 712 | Feb, 28, 194 
londuras empira Of 2.04 2.04 { 2 04 1902 | Jan. 37 toa 
Mexico Pe Free 4.8 1.8 is 4. Sf 2058 dees 
Nicaragua ( on 5 iM (x 00 ”) Lee Feb 16, 1946, 
, It é 318 Do. 
Paraguay_.' Pay Or 1 Oo 
at 0 2 2 321 Jan. 31,104 
FY 4! 20 De 
Peru Sol. Free ‘ t 1538 | Nov. 30,196 
Salvador ( j 2. 2. 5 2 2 1000 | Dee, 29, 1945 
Uruguay Pe Controlled 1. H A 2t Jan. 19, 1946 
Free Do. 
In a) 2f Do. 
?) & (2 Do 
Venezuela_| B { t is Jan. 24, 194 
I 208 Do. 
Under law 0 f 2 November 1942 
exc inge qu a ive ir 
Disponit I te 
3 New curr t {N s M4 I i ate”’ from which 
buyir gand se 4 i S € +4 iL 3.U¥ iranies to 
the do re f 3.059 a 2 
4A decree N s 44 i 
respectively, t iss ange transactions has resulted ir 
effective buy 4 i «4 a7 Heg I February 4 i il tax of 2 percent 
vas impose n 1 4 t effect ‘ rat la rom 13,77 to 14,04 
‘In effect s J 2 44 
I ibl € | : 1 
NOTE Ss the United States 
o Arg 
sume approximately 100,000 meters of REDUCTION IN IMPORTS, URUGUAY 
. , > : ti } t . 
7 monthly in the production of Shirts, Although Uruguay’s raw-tobacco im- 
gern de porcewear, age » Over~ ports of 866,705 kilograms in the quarter 
alls, underwear, and othe r items of ended September 1945 were far below the 
clothing. Production of men’s suits and 


women’s dresses is planned for a later 
date. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


COMMITTEE PLANS ACTIVITIES, INDIA 


The inaugural meeting of the Indian 
Central Tobacco Committee was held in 
New Delhi. Among the activities of the 
committee will be the establishment of 
experimental farms, research stations, 
and a technological institute. The to- 
bacco committee is being assisted by the 
tobacco industry both in organization 
and work. 


1,848,965 kilograms imported during the 
preceding quarter, previous production 
levels of the tobacco manufacturing in- 
dustry were maintained through the use 
of accumulated reserves 

Imports of cigarettes, of which about 
99 percent come from the United States, 
decreased to 8,864 kilograms in the third 
quarter of 1945 from 30,221 kilograms 
during the preceding quarter. Despite 
these reductions in imports, consumption 
in all lines remained normal, with the 
exception of “roll-your-own” tobacco. 
The consumption of this type of tobacco 
manufacture dropped about 30 percent 
from that of the second quarter’s total 
figure because of the continued effects 
of the excise tax decree of December 
1944. 
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S31, 1945 
Do. 
». 9, 104g 
Do, 
Do, 
I. 30, 1946 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
C Sl, 1945 
Do, 
Do. 
v. 30,15 
Do, 
C. 31, 1045 
>. 28, 1046 


Do, 
1. 31, 1046 
Do, 
V. 30,1045 
C. 20,1045 
1. 19, 1946 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. 
Opposition must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 





————— 
Date of 
‘lass ) ne rot t publica- 
rea de-mark Class number and produc I 
Trade-1 “to 
1946 
re §—Motion picture, optical, Jan. 29 
— and photographic equip- 
ment and supplies 
Do 
Switar Pes do 
Nephrol vile 3—A pharmaceutical product Do. 
Triptolisin’ 10 Do. 
riptolisina ( 
Trimalt-Mal- 41—Foodstutt Do 
tema. st ie aieini 5 
*yperience..---| 48—Perfurmes and scent 0 
sl soaps Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth und hair, and 
brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified. 
do Do 
Attention... ] 
eayeinn ; 4 pharmaceutical product Do 
Roupack..- 36—Outer wearing apparel Do 
_ clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
goods, stockings, and un- 
specified 
Thioderme {8--A skin cream 


Tebatropine 
Alergitrat 
Belafrenax i 
Novafrenax do 
i 
li 


4 pharmaceutical product 
10 


Neuronevral do 
Hoppoxine 


42—Liquors 


Jockey ) 
Mongitine do ) 
A BC 2—Insecticide ) 
Kola Record 43——A soft drink 
]mose 3—A pharmaceutical product 
Pelvit-. i8-—-Perfurne and = scented 
oap Preparatior 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 
brushes Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified 
Renalaca 1—Chemical substances used Deo 
n manufactured products, 
industri¢ inalyses, re 
search, photography, and 
iS ANLICOTTOSI VE 
Renalux do Do 
Renalin do Do 
Rondel 42-—Wines and alco} t ID 
OTaRE ne BI l I 
other class« 
Rex do I> 
Lisogripan } \ pl wmaceutle prod > 
uc 
Higiobine do Do 
Nunes 41—Animaland vegetal food Do 
tuffs preserved or not 
Ingredients for foods and 
preparation of substance 
for the same purpose, pri 
erved or not 
Curvex i8—-An evelash device 7 
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ade-Mark Applications 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Class number and product 


1946 
Wines and alcoholic bev- | Jan. 29 
erages (not included in 
other classes). 
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Ciargen do | Do. 
Dermovita i8-—A toilet preparation Do. 

3—A skin cream__. Do. 
Cromax &—Hairdresser equipment Jan. 23 
Royal is — Soaps Do. 
Detelys 2—Chemiecal substances used Do. 


for agricultural and horti- 
cultural, veterinary, and 
sanitary purposes. 


Dartrol 3—A pharmaceutical prepa- | Do. 
ration. 
DE DES. | 2—-Chemical substances used Do. 
rRIL for agricultural and horti- | 


cultural, veterinary, and 
sanitary purposes. 
Poltrona Auto- | 40--Wooden and metal furni- Do. 

matica. ture upholstered or not 
except for office and tech- 
nical uses attresses, 
pillows, covers and quilts 
for beds and furniture. 


Canber 60 Plastic materials Do- 
Moskiton 2—-Insecticides Do. 
Komol i8—Perfumes and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 
brushes, Combsand oth 
er toilet articles not speci 
fied 
Classique do Do. 
Grande Slam do Do. 
lebalina ,—A pharmaceutical prod- Do. 
uct 
Drenabil do Do. 
Alidina do Do. 
Super L. F. ¢ Silverware and others Do. 
Metal 
Polihydrol 1—Paints and varnishes Do. 
Alveolex 10—A dental product Do. 
\ pharmaceutical prepa- Do. 
ration (anaesthetic for use 
in medictne and dentist- 
ry 
Gludema 3—Chemical substances and | Feb. 2 
other preparations for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy accines and bio 
cultures for use in medi- 
cine and in pharmacy. 
Hydergina do Do. 
Dihydergina do Do. 
Argos 46—Common soap and sim Do. 
ilar 
Imperial d Do. 
Dedeflux Insecticides Do 
Simplex 26-—-Shoes in general Do. 
39—Articles of rubber or Do. 
gutta-percha (not includ- 
ed in other classes 
Setin 4-~Taleum powder Do. 
Boston + — Footwear Do 
Columbia do Do. 








Finland’s Prospects 
for Forest-Products 
Exports 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Finnish commercial exports will not ex- 
ceed $60,000,000 in 1946, although the in- 
dispensable import requirements are far 
larger. It is evident, therefore, that com- 
mercial pulp and paper exports are of 
Prime importance to Finland at present. 

According to private sources in Fin- 
land, stocks of chemical pulp were as 
follows on September 30, 1945, in metric 
tons: Bleached sulfite, dissolving grades, 
2,666; bleached sulfite, paper grades, 


7,931; unbleached sulfite, paper grades, 
10,070; and unbleached sulfate, 28,258, 
or a total of 48,925 tons. Mechanical- 
pulp stocks, on a dry-weight basis, 
amounted to only 20,664 tons of wet and 
2,883 tons of dry pulp on November 1, 
1945. 

Export figures for the last quarter of 
1945 are not yet available, but during the 
third quarter those of mechanical pulp 
amounted to 32,000 tons and those of 
chemical pulp, to 81,000 tons. It is ob- 
vious that stocks remain low, and exports 
must come from current production. 

In order to obtain food and other in- 
dispensable supplies, Finland has con- 
cluded agreements with several countries 
for the mutual exchange of commodities. 
The important deliveries from Sweden 
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are obtained on credit, to a very consid- 
erable extent, and it is estimated that 
Finland has obtained credit amounting 
to some _ 600,000,000 Swedish crowns 
($144,000,000) in recent years. However 
in other cases (except for the credits ob- 
tained from the United States and Bra- 
zil) Finland has had to deliver merchan- 
dise, principally forest products, in order 
to obtain the needed imports, and in 
some instances Finnish exports have had 
to be made considerably in advance of 
the compensating imports. Such agree- 
ments have already been concluded with 
the United Kingdom, Denmark, Norway, 
Iceland, Belgium, France, and the Soviet 
Union. 

The period for reparation deliveries to 
Russia under the 1944 armistice has been 
extended from 6 to 8 years, thus reducing 
annual deliveries on this account, but 
very considerable deliveries of forest 
products to the Soviet Union during 1946 
are also scheduled, as “restitution” de- 
liveries. 

Finnish pulp exporters hope to ship 
75,000 metric tons of chemical pulp, with 
a total value of $6,000,000, to the United 
States during the period December 1945 
to June 1946, and there are possibilities 
of delivering 15,000 metric tons of 
mechanical pulp during 1946. 

Price conditions and other factors 
make prospects for deliveries of news- 
print more or less remote, and the out- 
look for shipments of kraft paper and 
container board also are uncertain, at 
least for early 1946. 





Desiccated Coconut 
Meat: Tropics 
Supply Delicacy 


(Continued from p. 9) 


they did in prewar days; coconut-hungry 
shoppers will soon be likely to find many 
more coconut confections and baked 
goods on the market. Reports from the 
Philippines show that the industry there 
is again becoming active. Of 482,342,000 
nuts produced in the Philippines in 1938, 
only a small percentage or about 46,- 
389,000 nuts were used in desiccating 
plants, most of the remainder being used 
for copra. A small factory with a ca- 
pacity of 30,000 pounds of desiccated 
coconut a day was ready to start pro- 
duction at the beginning of January 
1946 under contract with an American 
company. With plans under way to 
erect a larger factory in Laguna Prov- 
ince, prospects for more desiccated coco- 
nut look promising. 





Leipzig Fair: 1946 Version 


The Leipzig Fair (Germany) will be 
reopened this year and will be held from 
May 8 to May 12, according to a news 
item published in the Belgian-Flemish 
“Volksgazet” of February 3, 1946. The 
exhibit will show “the work of economic 
reconstruction which has been accom- 
plished in the Russian zone of occupa- 
tion” since the fall of the Reich. 
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Secretary Wallace’s Statement in Advocacy of the 
Financial Agreement With Great Britain 


Statement of Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, Before the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency 


The financial agreement [between the 
U. S. and Great Britain] now before 
your Committee is much more than a 
strictly financial proposition. It is an 
important part of a general program for 
world economic recovery. All of us have 
an important stake in world recovery— 
whether we be businessmen, farmers, 
workers, or consumers. As citizens, we 
have an even greater stake, because the 
economic activities of the world must be 
soundly and vigorously carried on if the 
political peace of the world is to have a 
firm foundation. In this atomic age, 
when civilization itself would be de- 
stroyed by another major war, danger to 
world peace arising out of economic dis- 
location cannot be tolerated. 

I look upon this loan as a necessary 
part of the larger program for world re- 
covery. The Congress has taken a lead- 
ing part in building this program by ap- 
proving membership in the United Na- 
tions, the Bretton Woods Agreement, the 
Export-Import Bank program, and par- 
ticipation in UNRRA. Without this loan, 
however, the entire program will be 
shackled and may not achieve its objec- 
tives. Great Britain has for more than 
a century been a key nation in inter- 
national trade and still occupies an im- 
portant world-trade position. World 
trade will be on a fair, sound, and eco- 
nomic basis, free from artificial restraints 
and restrictions, only if we and Great 
Britain pull together in this world enter- 
prise. 

During the war extensive trade and 
financial controls were necessary. Every 
United Nation had to channel exports 
and imports so as to speed along the war 
effort. But too many of these controls 
are being maintained in peacetime. As 
a result, world trade is suffering. It is 
now still in a strait-jacket. Import and 
export quotas, preferential tariffs, 
exchange controls, clearing agreements, 
and barter arrangements are the order 
of the day. Instead of one large trading 
community, the world is dangerously 
divided into a number of more or less 
self-contained trading cells. 

Trade among countries—world trade— 
is important to all countries. Some, like 
ourselves, look to world trade as a means 
of obtaining those few products which 
cannot be produced at home as economi- 
cally as they can be abroad, or which 
cannot be produced at home at all, in 
exchange for our surplus industrial and 
agricultural production. Others, like the 
United Kingdom, look to world trade for 
the provision of the essentials of life 
such as food and the raw materials nec- 
essary for the production of consumers’ 
goods. All countries are interested in 
prosperous world trade as a necessary 
condition to a prosperous and peaceful 
world. 

From a practical point of view, failure 
to approve the loan will result in con- 
tinued limitation of business between 


this country and those countries who are 
forced to sell for blocked sterling. There 
is no doubt that our exports of commodi- 
ties like cotton and tobacco would suffer. 

It is clear that this agreement is in the 
interest of this country, of Great Britain, 
and of the entire world. It is not char- 
ity. Wedon’t need courage to make this 
loan. In my opinion, it would merely 
be good common sense to make it. 

1. The loan will make possible ex- 
panded world trade and thus is to our 
interest. 

2. Without the loan and sound world 
trade the economic health of many 
countries will be affected, and thus give 
rise to possible threats to world peace. 

3. The loan itself is a good financial 
proposition—as sound an investment as 
can be made of a sum of that size in any 
manner. It is the soundest kind of busi- 
ness sense to extend credit to good cus- 
tomers. It should be remembered that 
before the war the United Kingdom was 
our best customer. Surely it would be 
very poor business judgment to lose our 
best customer because of the temporary 
difficulties which he faces if we can avoid 
doing so by the provision of credit. 

4. Even though there is necessarily 
some slight risk of loss in a loan of this 
type, the risk in not making the loan is 
much greater. If our failure to make it 
should in any way contribute to a future 
atomic war, the cost may well be several 
hundred billion dollars, the destruction 
of our cities and a large part of our pop- 
ulation, and indeed the destruction of 
civilization itself. 

Great Britain cannot afford to go 
along with us in the proposed interna- 
tional trade program without this loan. 
As a direct result of its contribution to 
the common war effort, Great Britain 
now finds itself with insufficient foreign 
exchange to buy food and other essen- 
tial necessities of life. If the loan is 
made, the United Kingdom can meet its 
immediate needs for food and recon- 
struction and, at the same time, help 
rebuild a world economy based on open, 
competitive trade. Otherwise, the Brit- 
ish may be forced to make the best of a 
bad situation and try to meet their needs 
within the Empire. They will be com- 
pelled to bolster and extend the sterling 
area and thus exclude this country and 
other trading countries from doing busi- 
ness with a large, important part of the 
world. 

Not only can we afford to make this 
loan, but we have the capacity to pro- 
duce many of the items which are most 
urgently needed by the United Kingdom 
and the war-devasted countries. With- 
out many of these items, world recovery 
will be seriously delayed. Without a 
market for many of the items which we 
do produce, American productive capac- 
ity may be unused. 

During the war many of our important 
industries, particularly those producing 
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capital goods, were built up to a capagit 
far in excess of any foreseeable domesti, 
demands. With the elimination of y 
demands, much of this American py, 
ductive capacity may be unused. 
situation has already arisen, for in. 
stance, with respect to railroad equip. 
ment, machine tools, and certain ¢ 
of general industrial machinery, It 
will soon arise with respect to power and 
transmission equipment. Some of the 
metals, heavy chemicals, crude Synthetic 
rubber, and other industrial Materials 
can be currently produced in excess of 
domestic demands. Similarly, we haye 
quantities of cotton, tobacco, and other 
agricultural products which are surplus 
to domestic needs. As the Committee 
knows, there is an ever-widening are, 
where production is sufficient to meet all 
reasonable demands, both domestic ang 
foreign, while the areas of restricted 
supply are constantly contracting, 

We can meet the British demand for 
capital goods in large part through the 
use of our excess productive capacity, 
Many of the other commodities that 
Britain needs to buy from us are in ade- 
quate supply or will be readily available 
during 1946. 

This Department |Commerce} is con- 
tinuing to regulate exports under the 
Export Control Law. Under this law it 
will be our continuing policy to limit the 
xport of those few items required by 
the United Kingdom which are still in 
tight supply so as to protect the welfare 
of our own people and our own economy. 

Assuming that the line of credit pro- 
vided for in this legislation is made 
available at an early date, and that the 
British can place their orders promptly, 
it would appear possible for the British 
to spend within the United States during 
the year 1946 no more than one and one- 
quarter billion dollars. This Depart- 
ment has accordingly analyzed the prob- 
able effects on our economy of an ex- 
penditure within 1946 of a sum of that 
magnitude. Since this amount is the 
maximum amount which can be spent, it 
should be emphasized that our analysis 
shows. the maximum impact of British 
purchases. Expenditures after 194 
should have little adverse effect on our 
economy, since by then there will be few 
commodities still in short supply. 

The British have not stated the pro- 
portion in which they will distribute 
their purchases among the several kinds 
of commodities during 1946. We have, 
however, been in a position to make 
reasonable estimates based upon the rep- 
resentations as to need which were made 
during the course of the negotiations for 
the loan, the long experience we have 
had in analyzing lend-lease require- 
ments, and the allocation requests 
which the British have made to the 
several Combined Boards. 

From our analysis, it would appear 
that slightly over two-thirds of the Brit- 
ish demand will be for commodities In 
easy supply, such as tobacco, cotton, pe- 
troleum, crude synthetic rubber, ma- 
chine tools, some types of industrial 
machinery, and certain chemicals. On 
the other hand, somewhat under one- 
third of the loan proceeds might be spent 
in 1946 on items with respect to which 
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will be continuing scarcity. In- 
cluded in the latter category are such 

mmodities as meat, fats and oils, 
—rains naval stores, lumber, wood pulp, 
— steel-mill products. No butter or 
sugar, and only a small amount of vege- 
table fats and oils, are included in the 
oy appears that by far the largest 
part of the loan will not aggravate dif- 
ficult supply conditions at home. Most 
of the commodities which are in short 
supply would probably be purchased in 
this country by the British, in any case, 
even in the absence of a loan. Allo- 


there 
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cations granted to the British, however, 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the Civilian Production Administration 
would not be increased as a result of the 
loan. As previously stated, the continu- 
ance of the allocation and export-license 
authorities will adequately protect our 
domestic economy. 

The accompanying table summarizes 
the findings of this Department on this 
question and indicates the very limited 
extent to which even the maximum ex- 
pected requirements of the British will 
affect the supply of commodities still in 
short supply. 


Estimated 1946 United Kingdom Requirements for Commodities Produced in the United 
" States—Showing, by Major Commodity Groups, the Proportions for Which the Supply 


is Tight® or Ade quate 


Two estimates have been prepared of United Kingdom requirements for United States goods: (1) Minimum require- 


ments, and (2) Expected requirements 


The total of the expected requirements is considered a maximum. 


Both 


estimates have been prepared on the basis that the loan as contemplated will be granted sufficiently early in 1946 to 
permit an effective use of the funds during the latter part of the year and the fact that the British are anxious to rebuild 


their industry to regain their export trade 


The minimum requirements differ from the expected requirements in that if the anticipated 1946 reconversion pro- 
gram of Great Britain lags, it will be necessary for the British to use their dollars more sparingly and limit their use only 


to the most essential items 


For this reason the minimum requirements would be concentrated more on food and raw 


materials, reductions being made in semi-manufactured products and machinery 





Minimum | Expected | Expected requirements 
(iroup Commodity groups require- require- for which the supply 
No.* | ments ments is adequate 
$1,000 $1,000 £1,000 Percent of 
group 
oo | Animals and animal products (edible 425, 500 425, 500 202, 690 47.6 
0} Animals and animal products (inedible 4, 030 7, 200 5, 200 72.2 
1 | Vegetable food products and beverages 123, 500 123, 500 79, 500 64. 4 
2 | Vegetable products, inedible, except fiber and wood ¢ 165, 350 ¢ 190, 300 169, 175 88.9 
3 | Textile fibers and manufactures 4 27, 400 4 55,000 51. 250 93.2 
4 | Wood and paper : 38, 840 42, 200 4, 500 10.4 
5 | Nonmetallic minerals « 79, 800 « 105, 800 195, 800 100.0 
6 | Metals and manufactures, except machinery and vehicles 79, 430 04, 820 72, 530 76.5 
7 | Machinery and vehicles &5, 000 f 133, 600 99, 530 74.5 
§ | Chemicals and related products 28, 260 36, 200 33, 180 91.7 
9 | Miscellaneous 5, 000 14, 500 12, 200 84.1 
Total 1, 062, 110 1, 229, 620 835, 555 68.0 





« Tight commodities are subject to U. 8. export control 


+U. 8. Department of Commerce Schedule B Statistical Classification group number 


¢ Includes $150,000,000 for unmanufactured tobacco. 


4 Minimum requirements include $25,400,000 of raw cotton. 


for raw cotton. 


¢ Minimum requirements include $75,000,000 for petroleum and products 


for same item 


‘Included in the Machinery and Vehicles 


expected requirements is $90,000,000 for capital goods 


Expected requirements include an estimate of $50,000,000 
Expected requirements include $100,000,000 


This represents 


7 percent of the Total Expected Requirements for all commodities 


The Committee will no doubt wish to 
consider these figures in relation to the 
probable impact on our economy during 
1946 of the entire foreign requirements 
program as estimated by this Depart- 
ment. Our findings as to the effect of 
this program to a considerable degree 
parallel our findings with respect to the 
British program. As in the case of the 
British program, two-thirds of the 
world’s requirements for exports will be 
for commodities which we can supply 
without creating an extraordinary drain 
on our supplies. The other one-third 
represents a demand for products which 
are at present scarce in American mar- 
kets and with respect to which allocation 
and export controls must be maintained. 
As in the case of the British loan, alloca- 
tions of short-supply commodities will 
not be increased by reason of a granting 
of the credit, and for the main part pur- 
chases will be made to the extent of the 
available allocations regardless of the 
credits, 

The American people have consist- 
ently demonstrated their willingness to 
accept inconveniences or shortages at 
home in order to meet urgent needs 
abroad. Only by a continuation through 


the next several months of this spirit can 
the peaceful, prosperous world which we 
all want be created. 

We should not forget that the British 
made great sacrifices for the common 
war effort and are now keeping their 
standard of living below prewar levels so 
as to make food and other consumers’ 
goods available for Europe. 

Assuming that the necessary credits to 
war-devasted countries are forthcoming 
and that orders are promptly placed, the 
expenditure for exports to all countries 
during 1946 might total, at the most, ten 
or eleven billion dollars, against which 
there must be offset imports of the order 
of four and one-half to five billion dol- 
lars. I feel sure that the inflationary 
tendencies which might result from this 
situation will be negligible if we continue 
tight contro] over exports of short-sup- 
ply commodities. 

For ease of comparison, I have had a 
table prepared which summarizes the 
findings of this Department with respect 
to the entire export program in a similar 
way to the table respecting the exports 
which will result from the British loan. 
This table indicates that even if the 
credits are promptly forthcoming and 
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are rapidly converted into purchases, the 
impact on such of our commodities as 
are still in short supply will be relatively 
small: 


Estimated 1946 Foreign Requirements * 
for Commodities Produced in the United 
States Showing, by Major Commodity 
Groups, the Proportion for Which the 
Supply Is Tight or Adequate 


{In millions of dollars] 





| | 

| Require- 
| ments for 
| | 





2 which the 
} | § supply is 
Commodity groups— | & | adequate 
c Schedule B ar 7-7 
Zz | S | Boe 
3 | | @ | § |¢8 
= | | | 3 |s™ 
ae | = fy 
eae ’ : | aioe od 
00 | Animal products—edible 894.2) 457.6) 51.2 
0 | Animal products—inedible | 148.0} 49.6] 33.5 
1 | Vegetable food products | 994.4) 412.6) 41.5 
| and beverages. | 
2 Vegetable products—in- 560.8) 431.1) 76.9 
edible. } 
3 | Textile fibers and manu- | 1,032.9) 520.2) 50.4 
factures. | | 
4 | Wood and paper_.._.......-| 463.2) 144.7) 31.2 
5 | Nonmetallic minerals__._..| 1,029.01,010.0) 98.2 
6 | Metals and manufactures..| 1,042.4) 690.8) 66.3 
7 | Machinery and vehicles 3, 419. 9/2, 287.4) 66.9 
8 | Chemicals and related prod- 726.1) 608.2) 83.8 
ucts. | 
9 | Miscellaneous 417.9) 335.6) 80.3 
Total |10, 728. 8/6, 947.8) 65.0 
| | 





*Excluding the Middle East, Germany and Japan. 


It should also be noted that the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems has 
instructed the lending agencies to dis- 
courage the employment of loan pro- 
ceeds for the purchase of commodities 
in scarce supply. That Council has also 
assigned to the Department of Com- 
merce the task of analyzing all pro- 
posed loans for the purpose of deter- 
mining their probable impact upon the 
domestic economy. 

This loan, as well as the credits of the 
Export-Import Bank, will be beneficial 
to our domestic economy. Any tempo- 
rary inconveniences will be gladly faced 
by the American people as a necessary 
contribution to the creation of a peace- 
ful, active, growing world economy. 

This proposed loan is a necessary ad- 
ditional step in our program for expand- 
ing the volume of world trade, freeing 
it from hampering controls, and creating 
a peaceful world trading community. It 
will aid British recovery and reconstruc- 
tion and at the same time be of enor- 
mous advantage to this country. It will 
aid the revival of world trade and pros- 
perity, which is necessary to heal the 
economic wounds of war and insure the 
preservation of the peace. Without the 
provision of this credit, the policy laid 
down by the Congress in the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act cannot be ef- 
fectively carried on. 

The peoples and governments of the 
world are faced with a clear choice. We 
can all work together in building a pros- 
perous world trading community or we 
can by inaction permit the world to be 
divided into a number of competing and 
frequently warring economic blocs. 

NoTtE.—The following statement shows 
commodity composition of commodity groups 
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used in the estimated 1946 U. K. require- 
ments for goods produced in the U. S.: 

Group No. 00: Animals and animal prod- 
ucts (edible) —Meats, animal fats and oils, 
dairy and poultry products, fish, and other 
edible animal products. 

No. 0: Animals and animal products (ined- 
ible) —Hides, skins, leather, furs and prod- 
ucts manufactured from these items. 

No. 1: Vegetable food products and bev- 
erages.—Grains, vegetables, fruits, nuts, veg- 
etable fats and oils, beverages, spices, sugar, 
etc. 

No. 2: Vegetable products, inedible, except 
fibers and wood.—Synthetic rubber, naval 
stores, drugs, oilseeds, inedible vegetable oils 
and fats, seeds, tobacco and miscellaneous 
products. 

No. 3: Textile fibers and manufactures. 
Raw cotton, cotton manufactures, synthetic 
fibers, and miscellaneous textile products. 

No. 4: Wood and paper.—Sawmill products, 
wood manufactures, cork, woodpulp, paper 
and paper products. 

No. 5: Nonmetallic minerals.—Petroleum, 
petroleum products, sulphur, abrasives, and 
quartz. 

No. 6: Metals and manufactures, except 
machinery and vehicles—Steel-mill prod- 
ucts, iron and steel manufactures, other 
metals and manufactures. Manufactures in- 
clude such items as hardware, wire, metal 
rope, steel cooking utensils, etc. 





No. 7: Machinery and vehicles.—Engines, 
turbines, construction, conveying, mining, 


electrical and industrial machinery, machine 
tools, agricultural machinery, textile machin- 
ery, automobiles, trucks, automotive parts, 
etc. 

No. 8: Chemicals and related products. — 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparations 
industrial chemicals, paints, fertilizers, soap, 
and chemical specialties such as metalwork- 
ing compounds, cellulose acetate, floor wax, 
pectin, etc. 

No. 9: Miscellaneous.—Photographic goods, 
scientific instruments, musical instruments, 
toys, books, maps, miscellaneous equipment, 
etc. 





Water Pumps for 
Farms and Homes 
in Mexico 

(Continued from p. 11) 


for approximately 10,000 units a year are 
predicted for the next 10 years, when the 
saturation point is expected to be 
reached. The predominant demand will 
be for hand pumps, and only 5 percent of 
the total demand is expected to be for 
the more elaborate type of equipment. 


OTHER DISTRICTS 


In the 13 districts where no postwar 
sales estimate was attempted, opinion 
runs the gamut between confidence and 
gloom. The impression is definitely en- 
couraging in the three areas which in- 
clude the cities of San Luis Potosi, Ciu- 
dad Juarez,and Torreon. In three areas, 
including Mexico City, prospects are con- 
sidered no better than fair, and in seven 
districts the forecast is unequivocally 
negative. While there is a pronounced 
need, this need is nullified by limited pur- 
chasing power and in some cases by a 
lack of knowledge of benefits to be de- 
rived from modern pumping systems. 

A number of Mexican business firms 
have expressed an interest in acting as 
agents for American pump manufac- 
turers. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
March 18, 1946.) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, has issued the 


U. S. Export Control and 
| Related Announcements 


March 23, 1046 





No. 320—Current Export Bulletin No. 329 
March 14, 1946 ae 


I. Revisions in the positive 
Export Bulletin No. 319) 

A. Additions. Effective March 20, 1946, th 

following commodities are added to ther “ 


, Posi. 
tive list of commodities (see Current Expo 
rt 


list (see Current 





























following Current Export Bulletins: Bulletin No. 319) 
tt 
Depart ; GLV dollar 
ment 0 sie cessing code) value limits 
Commerce ( \ Unit ind related Country group 
Scheduk TMOG Ee 
B No. eta ; Pi 
K E 
Stru and ( i nap abr 
‘ ite ‘ 
604600 Buildings (knockdowr! I BLDG 100 * 
604600 Portable hou knockdow BLIM¢ 100 os 
604600 Prefabricated houses (chief value BLDG 100 pod 
Structural ic ] eh na f “ 
u al 4 Au, . ‘ 
6040K Metal w w fra ] ] BLDG 100 * 
604900 Metal window sas BLDG 100 | po 
604900 Metal shutter BLDG 100 pa 
ot r ire and é nuf l I 8 
620098 Metal sheet culverts BLDG 100 oe 
620008 Metal fabricated doors BLDG 100 ret 
643500 | Other insulated copper wi Magt \ I I COPR l 1 
in t cott covered a il 
wir 
658008 Zing ifa r I Padlocks of zin« BLDG 100 ¥ 
Bl | lat acl ry and par 
764100 uct BLDG 100 5 
THALO lator BLDG 100 % 
TORK Motor trucks, busse ind chass 1- 4 { Al {) 100 % 
46 product 
1 All motor trucks, busse ind cha p 45 and 1946, whether used or new, are considered as “new 
ehicles” for export control purposes and when exporte , argeat nuf $s quota of “production 
for export” under CPA Order I 2. Exporters must therefore follow ly established for 194 
and 1946 production of these vehicles as outlined in Compreher Exp ile } ), part 4, pp. 52 and 58, as 
amended by Current I xport Bulletin No. 309, subject III 
B. Deletions. Effective immediately the fol- 
lowing commodities are removed from the De f 
{ Tt ‘ 
positive list and placed on general license Shedd ( dit 
for exportation to all destinations in Group K BN 
20951 Essential natural (distilled or er 
Dept ) pre luce 
( ere ( ae ht Lemon gra oil? 
Schedul 247 4M Guayule seed for planting. 
B No 24750 (ua ed, other 
dL SO All-plastic raincoats and raincapes con 
taining no cotton textiles (report rubber 
OO390) Ort r anit i report beef, car } bhe« red in Schedule B No, 2430 
OOBH0t . anned 003700, sa i 2000" Nick rmerly 839760). 
bologna i frankfurter ant | 
2800. ct k canned HOS a 
ishonka, ca 1 in 003907 Formerly on general licetr the other Americad 
OO38909 sj00d pudaing Rey ib hie except Argentina 
003909 Brains - 
003909 Duck C. Changes in General License GLV Values. 
003909 Gal The following changes in General License 
003909 G GLV values are effective immediately. 
008909 Hot tama 
003909 Kidney stew 
003909 Lamb tor GLY dollar value limits 
003609 Lunch tong eX¢ beef, ox ee , 
} rk -_ ; 
003909 Meat gr ne Group K Group E 
008909 Pate ce gr , he 
003909 Pemmicar B * 
003909 Poultry, except chicket Old |New | Old New 
OO2909 “weet bre vd ai 
003909 ramales 
003909 Wild rabbit 1 i oe lo 100 1 % 
206400 Other casing and inner tube ™ 
Aircral r 
Bicvele casings , 
Bicvcle tire ” D. Shipments of any commodities removed 
Motorcycle casings from general license as a result of the * 
Pneumatic casings, uroratt visions of Part A above which were on dock, 
A iti — wee cl on lighter, laden aboard the exporting ot 
me natic bes, Db yele 
Pneumatic tubes, motoreyck rier, or in transit to ports of exit tear 
Pneumatic tubes, ricksha. to actual orders for export prior to the é po 
Ricksha casings tive date of change may be exported un 


Sulky casings 
Rubber thread, bars 
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or uncovered 
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ions, Current Export Bulletin No. 
OO the Positive List of Commodities 
(as Revised) 
- Mes be made 
llowing corrections shold | 
eat Export Bulletin No. 319, The Posi- 
oe List of Commodities. 





Correction 


| 19900. Cull beans, the Schedule B number 
Yee! “should read 119900 


| 999998, Other oilseeds for planting; the GLY 
4-----) “Values should read: 26 
| 997998 Other essential oils, natural; the descrip- 


sao tion should read Other essential oils, natural, 
except h@ aroma 

65657 Min metal in ingots, pigs, bars, blocks, 

Y.-- “slabs and other forms; the Schedule B number 
should read: 656507 iets 

992005. Platinum manufactures; the GLV values 


should read 
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No. 321—Current Export Bulletin No. 
321, March 15, 1946 


SUBJECT: Exportations of Gift Parcels by 

Mail Under General License 

Effective immediately, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade announces the establishment 
of a general license for the shipment of 
gift parcels by mail to individuals in cer- 
tain foreign destinations, for which parcel- 
post service 1s available, without further au- 
thorization by the Office of International 
Trade in accordance with the provisions set 
forth in paragraphs A, B, and C, below. 

It should be noted that shipments author- 
ized by the provisions of this general license 
are in addition to those authorized under 
existing export regulations This general 
license is established to facilitate the ex- 
portation of commodities customarily sent as 
gifts by individuals; it does not prohibit the 
shipment of commodities being exported 
commercially or as gifts under any other 
applicable general license authorized by the 
Office of International Trade, or under an 
individual license issued for the exportation 
of specific commodities. The weight limita- 
tion of 11 pounds, and the limitation on 
frequency of shipments to two parcels per 
month are applicable only to this newly és- 
tablished general license for gift parcels; it 
prohibits in no way the sending of packages 
of greater weight than 11 pounds, or with 
greater frequency than twice a month, under 
any other authorized procedure. 

A. General Provisions. 

1. Definition of “Gift Parcel.”—A gift par- 
cel which may be mailed under this general 
license is defined as a parcel containing 
commodities to be sent free of cost to the 
person ultimately receiving them. 

2. Value Limitations._-The total value of 
each individual gift parcel to be mailed under 
this general license shall not exceed $25.00. 

3. Use of Words “Gift Parcel.”—When pre- 
senting a gift parcel for mailing under this 
general license, the words “Gift Parcel” shall 
be written on the addressee side of the pack- 
age and also entered on the customs declara- 
tion. The use of the words “Gift Parcel” 
is a certification by the exporter tha? the 
provisions of this general license have been 
met. 

B. Special Provisions for Exportation of 
Gift Parcels by Mail to any Foreign Destina- 
tion Except Germany and Japan 

1, Permissible Contents——The commodi- 
ties which may be included in gift parcels 
to be sent by mail under this general license 
to any foreign destination, except Germany 
and Japan, are restricted to items of a per- 
sonal nature, such as: clothing. piece goods, 
toilet preparations including soaps and shav- 
ing creams, writing materials, medicinals in- 
Cluding vitamins, and non-perishable food- 
stuffs 

2. Weight Limitation Each individual 
gift parcel shall be restricted to 11 pounds in 
KL 


ci requirements set forth in paragraph 
a been approved by the Bureau of the 
in get and assigned number BB 41 R797, 
’ accordance with Regulation A pursuant 
0 the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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weight. The maximum dimensions of each 
gift parcel must conform to the restrictions 
established by the Post Office Department. 

3. Frequency of Mailing. Not more than 
two gift parcels per month may be sent by 
the same sender to the same addressee. 

C. Special Provisions for Exportation of 
Gift Parcels By Mail to Displaced Persons in 
U. S. occupied Zone of Germany: 

1. Gift Parcels may be sent under this gen- 
eral license to displaced persons in the U. 8S. 
occupied Zone of Germany only by persons 
who have received a card (UNRRA Postal 
Form 1) addressed to them from the dis- 
placed person in accordance with directions 
of the U. S. Army authorities in the country. 

2. Permissible Contents. The commodities 
which may be included in gift parcels to be 
sent by mail under this general license to 
displaced persons in the U.S. occupied Zone 
of Germany are restricted to clothing and 
non-perishable foodstuffs. 

3. Weight Limitation. Each gift parcel for 
a displaced person is limited to 5 pounds in 
weight, 3'4 feet in length, and 6 feet in 
length and girth combined. 

4. Frequency of Mailing. Not more than 
one parcel per week may be sent by the same 
sender to the same addressee. 

D. Postal Regulations. 

1. Information concerning the Post Office 
Regulations should be obtained from the 
local offices of the Post Office Department 
with respect to size limitations, customs dec- 
laration (Form 2966), dispatch note (Form 
2972), and the postal rate applicable for such 
shipments. 

2. When presenting a gift parcel for mail- 
ing to a displaced person in the U.S. occupied 
Zone of Germany, the sender shall show the 
card (UNRRA Postal Form 1) received from 
the displaced person, Upon this card, or 
upon a sheet attached thereto, the date of 
mailing and initials of the accepting postal 
clerk will be indicated. 

3. Shipments to Austria. Export control 
regulations for sending gift parcels by mail 
are the same for Austria as for any other for- 
eign country, other than Germany and Ja- 
pan. The provisions of paragraphs A and 
B, above, are applicable, therefore, to all such 
shipments to Austria. However, the Post 
Office Department has not yet established 
unrestricted parcel post service to Austria. 
At the present time, mail service to Austria 
is limited to service to displaced persons only 
located in the U.S. occupied Zone. Further 
information concerning parcel post ship- 
ments to Austria should be obtained from a 
local post office. 


Import Control 


No. 84—Amendment to War Food Order 
63 adding subparagraph (x) to para- 
graph (b) (5) “Exceptions.” 


[WFO 63, Amdt. 4] 
Part 1596—Foop IMPORTS 


EXCEPTIONS FOR TERRITORIES AND INSULAR 
POSSESSIONS 


War Food Order No. 63, as amended 
(10 F.R. 8950) , is hereby further amend- 
ed by adding immediately after para- 
graph (b) (5) (ix) the following new 
paragraph: 

(x) To food produced in the territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii or insular posses- 
sions of the United States, provided each 
shipment is accompanied by a certificate 
issued by a duly designated officer of the 
Department of Agriculture specifically 
excepting such shipment. 

This amendment shall become effec- 
tive at 12:01 a. m.,e.s. t., March 14, 1946. 
With respect to violations, rights ac- 
crued, liabilities incurred, or appeals 


taken, prior to said date, under War Food 
Order No. 63, as amended, all provisions 
of said order shall be deemed to remain 
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in full force for the purpose of sustain- 
ing any proper suit, action, or other pro- 
ceeding with respect to any such viola- 
tion, right, liability, or appeal. 


(E.O. 9280, 7 F.R. 10179; E.O. 9577, 10 F.R. 
8087) 


Issued this 12th day of March 1946. 


[SEAL ] CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Summary to WFO-63, Amendment 4. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has added as subparagraph (x) 
an exception to the restrictions on im- 
ports under the heading of Exceptions to 
Restrictions on Imports, paragraph (b) 
(5) of War Food Order 63. The amend- 
ment, effective March 14, 1946, (a) ex- 
cepts from the import regulations of 
WFO-63 those foods produced in terri- 
tories and insular possessions of the 
United States for which a designated of- 
ficer of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued a certificate of exception. 

This exemption is applicable to food 
importations only from territories and 
insular possessions in which the Depart- 
ment has designated an officer and au- 
thorized him to issue certificates of ex- 
emption from WFO-63. The territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska are the only terri- 
tories and insular possessions for which 
the Department of Agriculture has thus 
far authorized an officer of the Depart- 
ment to issue such exemption certificates. 
Only those shipments from Hawaii and 
Alaska that are accompanied with a cer- 
tificate from the designated officer shall 
be exempt under War Food Order 63. 

No insular possessions or territories of 
the United States except the territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska have qualified in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for the appointment of an officer author- 
ized to issue certificates of exception on 
specific food importations from those in- 
sular possessions or territories to the 
continental United States. 

Except for the exemptions listed in 
paragraph (b) (5) of War Food Order 
63, import authorizations are required 
for importation for consumption in the 
United States or for transshipment 
through the United States of commodi- 
ties listed on Appendix A, when those im- 
portations are made from any territory 
or possession of the United States, or 
from any foreign country. 





Norway Short 262,000 Radios 


With news broadcasts from Britain as- 
suming a tremendous popularity in Nor- 
way, the Nazis in late 1941 decided to take 
all Norwegian radio receivers into “pro- 
tective custody.” The term, in this case, 
meant confiscation and shipment to Ger- 
many, with the result that Norway today 
is still short some 262,000 radio receivers. 

The 120,000 sets which have appeared 
on the Norwegian market since liberation 
have been strictly rationed, with each 
new shipment being distributed among 
the communities in direct proportion to 
their former radio owners. 
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curities receded slightly, but industrial 
shares remained firm. A new bank, 
Banco Immobiliario e Industrial, was or- 
ganized, and the first public subscription 
for 1,000,000 pesos was oversubscribed. 
Regulations were promulgated imple- 
menting the tax law of December 31, 
1945, which levied new taxes on admis- 
sions to “public spectacles,” and in- 
creased taxes on beverages. 

Collections throughout the country 
were satisfactory. The buying rate for 
the dollar remained unchanged in the 
“free” market at 1.78 pesos. 


Mexico 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Mezico City) 


The closeness of Mexico’s commercial 
and economic relationship to the United 
States was underscored during February 
by the repercussions on the Mexican 
economy of the strike situation in the 
United States. The failure of goods to 
arrive was the most palpable effect of 
the slow and spotty reconversion. In 
some quarters this was regarded with 
favor, since it delayed, temporarily at 
least, the long-feared inundation of 
American exports. But in most quarters, 
this delay was regarded with consider- 
able concern, since the non-delivery of 
critically needed merchandise and equip- 
ment is proving to be costly to Mexico’s 
industrial program and is further stimu- 
lating the inflationary spiral. Uncer- 
tainties regarding American prices and 
delivery dates tend to make Mexican con- 
sumers look elsewhere for suppliers when 
this is possible. 

Final figures on Mexico’s foreign trade 
during 1945 show an import balance of 
270,000,000 pesos (about $54,000,000, U.S. 
currency) , imports having totaled 1,603,- 
404.473 pesos as against 1,333,566,344 
pesos in exports. 

Strikes and threatened strikes con- 
tinue to disrupt the economic life of the 
country; those against mining companies 
producing silver, which began on De- 
cember 31, 1945, were, with a few minor 
exceptions, all settled by the first of 
March. The workers were granted wage 
increases averaging 1 peso a day, retro- 
active to the beginning of the strike, as 
well as all wages lost during the strikes. 
The companies paid to the unions from 
80 to 100 percent of the strike costs, and 
negotiated new collective work contracts 
to hold for 2 years. The increase in 
production costs, with little or no benefit 
from the current silver prices, may make 
it difficult for some mines to operate on 
the scale that they have in the past. 

The petroleum industry has also been 
subject to strikes of varying length in 
different sectors affecting the entire in- 
dustry, with resultant gasoline shortages 
in various parts of Mexico and an aggra- 
vation of the chronic transportation 
problem. Other important activities un- 
dergoing strikes or threatened by them 
are: textiles, the Mexicana telephone sys- 
tem, and motion pictures. 
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Import control measures which were 
greatly expanded by the Government in 
September and December of 1945 were 
eased somewhat by a more liberal policy 
in granting permits, by deletions from 
the restricted list, and by the temporary 
waiving of restrictions on some com- 
modities. 

Highlights of the resolutions adopted 
by the National Convention of Mexican 
Industrialists, held in early February, 
were: (1) advocacy of protective meas- 
ures for domestic industry, such as im- 
port control; (2) stimulation of private 
enterprise; (3) Mexican control of in- 
vestments; and (4) abolition of the 12- 
percent tax (of official valuations) on 
exportable surpluses but restriction of 
exports of those commodities needed by 
domestic consumers. The Convention 
also condemned the high production 
cost alleged to be created by union re- 
strictions in collective work contracts. 

Wide publicity will be given to prod- 
ucts manufactured in Mexico by a huge 
Industrial Exposition scheduled to open 
in Mexico City on April 5. This exhibi- 
tion, the first of its kind, is sponsored by 
the Confederation of Industrial Cham- 
bers, and will comprise more than a 
thousand displays. 
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The annual convention of the Mexj 
Bankers Association, which wil] also 
attended by American bankers, is Sched 
uled to be held in Mexico City for 3 dae 
beginning March 21. " 

Mexico and Guatemala are 
steps to begin construction of g pe 
nent bridge across the Suchiate River 
The temporary trestle built in 1949 4 
permit rail connection between the two 
countries was washed out by floods and 
has never been replaced. 

Locomotives and box cars, long on 
order by the National Railways, are be. 
ginning to arrive in Mexito, giving 
to the hope that railroad congestion will 
be ameliorated. Congestion continues 
at Queretaro and San Luis Potosi al- 
though traffic at Monterrey has become 
normal and the situation at the border 
fluid. 

Majority ownership in the Compafiia 
Mexicana de Aviacién, the Mexican 
branch of Pan American World Airways 
was acquired by Mexican nationals in 4 
recent transfer of securities by the par. 
ent company las explained in a recent 
“boxed” item in this magazine]. This 
“nationalization” of the company is not 
expected to affect operations, 

Forecasts of 1946 food deficits, which 
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This loose-leaf reference service 
contains data on economic and 
commercial conditions in foreign 
countries—data that have a per- 
manent and semipermanent value. 

Service is available on a subscrip- 
tion or single copy basis; annual 
subscription, $2.00, single copies 5 
cents. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

The latest releases are listed 
below: 

VOLUME 2 


No. 41 United States Trade With 
U. S. S. R. during the 
War Years. 

No. 42. Preparing Shipments to 
the British West Indies. 





No. 43. Preparing 
Panama. 

No. 44. Economic Conditions in 
Peru—1944. 

No. 45. Peru. Foreign Commerce 
Yearbook Series. 

No. 46. Economic Conditions in 
Dominican Republic — 
1944. 


Shipments to 


VOLUME 3 


No. 1. Living and Office-Operat- 
ing Costs in Guatemala. 

No. 2. Indochina — Commercial 
and Economic Review. 

No. 3. U. S. S. R.—Summary of 
Current Economic Infor- 
mation. 

No. 4. Chile—Economic 
tions in 1944. 

No. 5. Switzerland—Summary of 
Current Economic Infor- 
mation. 

No. 6. British Guiana—Summary 
of Current Economic In- 
formation. 

. The Netherlands West In- 
dies—Summary of Cur- 
rent Economic Informa- 
tion. 

No. 8. Madagascar and Depend- 

encies — Summary of 
Current Economic Infor- 
mation. 

No. 9. Establishing a Business in 
Venezuela. 

No. 10. Windward Islands, B. W. 
I.—Summary of Current 
Economic Information. 

No. 11. Bolivia~Summary of Cur- 
rent Economic Informa- 
tion. 
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one of Mexico’s principal eco- 
plems, are large: 400,000 metric 
rn, 420,000 of wheat, 100,000 of 

ar, 30,000 of lard, and 10,000 to 20,000 
ae ther fats and oils. Exports of food- 
ofc; during 1946 will be confined 
a fy to shipments of bananas, fresh 
cineaples, coffee, chickpeas, and winter 


vegetables. 
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nomic pr 0 
tons of co 





World Trade 
Policy —W eighed 
by New Office 


(Continued from p. 6) 


their information from the Office of 
World Trade Promotion, by commodities 
and countries, and analyze and coordi- 
nate it for policy-making purposes. 

In addition to supplying the Director 
with information on economic trends and 
conditions, the specialists will study the 
effect of United States and world trade 
policies on the economy of various for- 
eign areas and will make recommenda- 
tions for the initiation of new policies or 
the modification of existing ones. They 
will also provide liaison with the area 
personnel in the Department of State, 
and will initiate requests for needed trade 
information from Commercial Attachés 
and other U. S. Government representa- 
tives abroad. 


Financial Policy Branch 


Under the Director of the Office of 
World Trade Policy there will be three 
operating branches—a Financial Policy 
Branch, a Commercial Policy Branch, 
and a Special Programs Branch. 

The Financial Policy Branch will con- 
sider the effects on U. S. foreign trade 
of actual and proposed U. S. and inter- 
national action with respect to currency 
exchange and foreign investment. The 
Branch will represent the Department 
of Commerce in matters relating to the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development as well as in negotia- 
tions with other Government agencies 
concerned with the regulation of ex- 
change rates and international invest- 
ments. 

To perform these functions, the 
Branch will have an Investment Policy 
Division to handle relations with the In- 
ternational Bank, the Export-Import 
Bank, and the National Advisory Council 
of International Monetary and Financial 
Problems. 

A second division—the Currency and 
Exchange Division—will work on finan- 
cial policy as it affects the International 
Monetary Fund, monetary treaties, for- 
eign exchange, and will represent the 
Department on the working staff of the 
National Advisory Council with reference 
to currency and exchange problems. 


Commercial Polic y Branch 


The Commercial Policy Branch will 
represent the Department of Commerce 
in its relations with the International 
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Trade Organization, which will be estab- 
lished under UNO. It will present the 
Department’s views in the negotiation of 
basic commodity agreements affecting 
international trade, in simplifying and 
standardizing foreign-trade business 
practices and in minimizing the restric- 
tive effects of international trade bar- 
riers. It is this Branch particularly that 
will be handling, at the top level, the 
policy problems of most concern to the 
trade. It is essential, therefore, that 
there will be a free flow of information 
and experience from those directly in- 
volved in trading operations to this 
branch. 

Within the Commercial Policy Branch, 
a Commodity Arrangements Division will 
be responsible for negotiating, with rep- 
resentatives of other nations and with the 
International Trade Organization, world- 
wide commodity agreements on the pro- 
duction and sale of primary commodities. 
This Division will represent the Depart- 
ment on regional and international com- 
mittees dealing with the administration 
of commodity arrangements to which the 
United States is a party and will partici- 
pate in the development of programs in 
this country to implement these agree- 
ments. Thus the Division will have the 
tremendous job of developing a Depart- 
ment policy on such commodities as cot- 
ton, oil, and rubber—materials basic to 
our own economy and that of every other 
nation. The presentation of an intelli- 
gent and well thought-out program of 
commodity arrangements—and the 
adoption of such a program—can go a 
long way toward eliminating dumping, 
subsidies, and the international ill-will 
that of necessity accompanies cut-throat 
economic policies, 

The Trade Barriers Division will work 
closely with the Commodity Arrange- 
ments Division and will concern itself 
with working toward minimizing the re- 
strictive effects of tariffs, import quota 
restrictions, export subsidies, counter- 
vailing duties and colonial preference 
agreements. This division will also col- 
laborate with other Government agencies 
in negotiations leading to reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

The Business Practices Division will 
work most closely with the Office of 
World Trade Promotion and with export- 
ers, importers, consumers, and produc- 
ers, The division will be concerned with 
developing methods for simplifying and 
standardizing certain trade practices. In 
cooperation with interested groups the 
division will work toward standardiza- 
tion of the terms of commercial contracts 
and will attempt to get these terms ac- 
cepted internationally. It would then be 
possible in future contracts to refer to 
the definition of terms agreed upon and 
thereby eliminate conflicting national 
interpretations of contract terms. 

Another problem to be considered is 
the adoption of standardized bill-of-lad- 
ing procedures where no legal provision 
exists concerning these procedures. 

In cooperation with other agencies, the 
Division will keep under continual review 
the administrative provisions of the Tar- 
iff Act with a view to simplifying and in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the adminis- 
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tration of the Act. The division also pro- 
poses to assemble the regulations of all 
countries on such matters as marks of 
origin in order to work out, and suggest 
the adoption of, simplified international 
rules. 

It is hoped that through this Division 
many foreign-trade business practices 
may be standardized—reducing the cost 
of international merchandizing and 
stimulating the flow of international 
trade. 


Special Programs Branch 


The third major operating unit of the 
Office of World Trade Policy is the Spe- 
cial Programs Branch which will repre- 
sent the Department of Commerce in its 
dealings with international agencies on 
food, agriculture, health, education, cul- 
ture, and labor. The branch will analyze 
the trade implications of the activities of 
the UNO General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, and the 
Pan-American Union, and will present 
the Department’s views on problems of 
international transportation and com- 
munication. 

A Special Economic Relations Division 
in this Branch will be responsible for the 
Department’s activities with reference to 
the International Labor Office, Food and 
Agriculture Organization, UNO General 
Assembly, UNO Economic and Social 
Council, UNO Security Council, UNO 
Trusteeship Council, educational, cul- 
tural, health and sanitary organizations. 

The Transportation and Communica- 
tions Policy Division will handle, for the 
Branch, sea, air, and land transporta- 
tion; freight and passenger transporta- 
tion; postal communications; radio and 
television; telephone and telegraph, and 
utilities. 


Basically a Service Office 


This outline of the organization and 
functions of the various branches of the 
Office of World Trade Policy should indi- 
cate the scope of the job the Office has 
undertaken and the efforts being made 
to have our international economic policy 
as developed in the Department of Com- 
merce reflect the needs and interests “of 
the producer, the consumer, and the 
foreign trader. 





The multiple uses of coal, particularly 
in industry, was the subject of an exhibit 
shown in London and a number of British 
towns during the early winter months 
beginning November 13, 1945. The ex- 
hibit, known as “Other People’s Jobs” 
Exhibition, especially stressed the need 
for fuel economy on the part of all coal 
users in order to provide larger amounts 
for industrial recovery. The exhibit was 
opened officially by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power. 





New Zealand’s imports of mineral 
spirits from the United States in Janu- 
ary-October 1945 amounted to £NZ31,962, 
according to the Dominion’s Customs 
Department. Imports of vegetable tur- 
pentine from the United States in the 
same period totaled £NZ47,803. 
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Carol Carlsen (“Desiccated Coconut 
Meat: Tropics Supply Delicacy”) .—Born 
in Spooner, Wis., attended primary and 
high school there. Majored in journal- 
ism at the University of Wisconsin; 
studied nutritional science also at Madi- 
son, Wis.; continued journalism studies 
at George Washington University, 1943. 
With the Stock List Statistics Section, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Philadelphia, until 1942; writer with 
the Nutrition Programs Branch, War 
Food Administration, 1942-45. Business 
Assistant in Commodity Analysis Branch, 
Office of International Trade, since Sep- 
tember 1945. 


Robert P. Donogh (‘“Finland’s Pros- 
pects for Forest-Products Exports’’).— 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
2, 1946. 


James L. McCamy (“World Trade Pol- 
icy—Weighed by New Office”) .—James L. 
McCamy, Director of the Office of World 
Trade Policy, entered Government in 
1939 from teaching government and pub- 
lic management. When the Germans 
invaded Poland in September 1939 he was 
an Assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace and was placed in 
charge of coordinating the programs of 
the Department to meet the impact of 
war on America’s international trade in 
food and fiber. This work developed 
into coordination of defense programs in 
1940. Then Mr. McCamy returned to his 
first interest of teaching until Pearl Har- 
bor brought him back to Washington in 
1942. In his wartime service he was As- 
sistant to Milo Perkins, Director of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, marking 
generally on ali programs but specializing 
on the field offices of BEA over the world. 
When the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion was formed in 1943 through a mer- 
ger of all economic war agencies working 
in the international field, Leo T. Crowley 
as head of the new agency appointed Mr. 
McCamy Executive Director of the Bu- 
reau of Areas which was responsible for 
all nonmilitary lend-lease transactions, 
the economic-warfare functions of block- 
ade control, analysis of the enemies’ 
economy, recommendation of economic 
targets for bombing, and for the super- 
vision of the foreign offices of FEA. In 
this post Mr. McCamy visited offices in 
most of the Eastern Hemisphere coun- 
tries that were open to the Allies in late 
1944, discussing war and postwar supply 
matters. From January to November 
1945 he was economic adviser to the U. S. 
Army forces occupying Austria, as a civ- 
ilian attached to the Army first at head- 
quarters of the Mediterranean Theater in 
Italy and later in Austria, which he en- 
tered a month after VE-day. He was 
appointed to his present post in January 
1946. Mr. McCamy was born 1906 in 
Knoxville, Tenn. He has a B. A. and 


M. A. from the University of Texas anda 
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Ph. D. from the University of Chicago, a 
major in public administration. 


Abbey Schoen (“Water Pumps for 
Farms and Homes in Mexico”) .—Born in 
New York City. LL. B., New York Uni- 
versity, 1926. Connected with the firm 
of Glass & Lynch, New York City, 1926-— 
29; private law practice, 1929-35; in Mex- 
ico City for the American Travel Agen- 
cies, and independently, 1936-38; man- 
ager of Diana Apartments, Mexico City, 
1939-40; Apex News Photos, Mexico City, 
1940-41; entered Foreign Service as a 
clerk, 1941, Mexico City, where he is at 
present. 
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ing contribution to the future welfare of 
this country and to its position in the 
postwar world of broad international 
cooperation.” 

British oil concerns, which are sched- 
uled to begin drilling for petroleum in 
Palestine during March and April, are 
to open a large office in Jerusalem, the 
foreign press reported earlier this year 

An order for 40 locomotives has been 
placed in Canada for the French Na- 
tional Railways, and delivery is expected 
early in 1947, reports the foreign press. 
Altogether the railroad has ordered 140 
locomotives from Canada. 

The experimental cultivation of py- 
rethrum by Iraq’s Department of Agri- 
culture has progressed satisfactorily. It 
is hoped that eventually a_ sufficient 
quantity can be produced to meet do- 
mestic needs. 

The paper industry in Eire in 1944 
used 845 long tons of chemicals, valued 
at £25,384, according to a census of in- 
dustrial production recently published by 
the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce. In 1943 the amount was 929 tons 
and the value £21,925. 

Nigeria exported 149,757 tons of palm 
kernels and 70,878 tons of palm oil from 
May through October 1945. 

A civilian air service between Rome 
and the port of Genoa, Italy, has been 
begun, according to the foreign press. 

The Norwegian National Air Trans- 
port Co. will begin operations on April 1, 
states the foreign press. Its crews for 
trans-Atlantic service will be trained in 
the United States, the report continues. 

Tung trees planted on a 100-hectare 
plantation of an Azerbaidzhan State 
farm in the U. S. S. R. are now bearing 
fruit. The farm’s 1945 crop was esti- 
mated at 250 centners of tung fruit, 
reports the Soviet press (1 centner 
about 110.23 pounds). 

A total of 50,095 pounds of crude 
rubber were exported from the Repub- 
lic of Panama in November 1945. Such 
exports amounted to 83,814 pounds in 
October 1945, and 56,771 pounds in No- 
vember 1944. 

Output of the “Leninneft’’ Trust oil 
well No. 537 in the Baku region of the 
Soviet Union has amounted to 500,000 
tons of oil since production began about 
10 years ago, the Soviet press reports. 
The well is still producing. 
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*¥The following publications, addeq to the 
Department's research facilities, through 
courtesy of the authors and publishers 
listed as a service to businessmen, i 
note: The Department has no copies of pri 
vate publication for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For Private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 
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Articles of interest to businessmen, ap. 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, March 17, 1945: 

Copies of this publication, which js 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super. 
intendent of Documents, Washington 2, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; syp. 
scription price, $3.50 per year. The 
March 17 issue contains these articles: 




















APPEAL TO PRIVATE CITIZENS TO Mest 
Foop CRrIsIS. 

THE AMERICAN TRADE PROPOSALS: Trae 
BARRIERS IMPOSED BY GOVERNMENTS. 

ADVANCE OF THE CAUSE OF UNDERSTAND. | 
ING AMONG PEOPLES. An address by As. 
sistant Secretary Benton. 

FINANCIAL AGREEMENT WITH THE Unrregp | 
KINGDOM: Resolution from Advisory 
Board of Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion 

UNITED STATES-FRENCH POSITIONS on 
ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTRAL GERMAN AGEN- 
CIES. 

DISPOSAL OF THE GERMAN MERCHANT 
FLEET. 

INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES IN MANCHURIA, 

EXAMINATION OF KOREAN ECONOMY. 

RESTORATION OF PROPERTIES OF AMERI- 
CAN NATIONALS IN BULGARIA. 

THE BERMUDA CIVIL AVIATION CONFER- 
ENCE. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH FRENCH ON DOUBLE: 
TAXATION. { 


Other Publications 


CHANNELS FOR TRADING ABROAD. (EC0- 
nomic Series No. 52.) U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 1946. 26 pp 
Price, 10 cents. Designed for business- 
men who are planning to enter the 
fields of exporting or importing for the 
first time, or to expand their prewar: 
trade abroad. Gives a picture of the 
principal channels through which sut- 
cessful foreign traders export or import 
their goods. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Tue UniTep NaTIons ECONOMIC AND 
Socia. Councit. Herman Finer. 1946. 
121 pp. Price, 25 cents (paper), 50 
cents (cloth), An account of the poten- 
tialities of integrating the economic & 
needs and cultural aspirations of thew 
peoples of the world on an international | 
level. 

Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass} 
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